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FOREWORD 


wR 

“<The purpose of “Dayton, Gem City of Ohio” is to portray briefly the 
city’s major institutions and to spotlight some of the individuals who did 
the pioneering. 

Readers are asked to remember that these stories were written pri- 
marily for use in the schools. 

The over-all treatment is topical rather than chronological. Only in 
the individual chapters has any attempt been made to follow closely the 
time factor. 

In view of the limitation of space, many interesting and significant 
items and individuals were by-passed. 

If the book stimulates students to explore in greater detail the history 
of our city, the objective of the writer will have been attained. 


WILLIAM L. SANDERS 
May 1, 1963 


Once in a great while, things work out just right. >) 
That’s how it was when Harold Boda, feeling the need for a compr 
hensive history of Dayton to be taught in the schools, came to us f¢ | 
suggestions and help three years ago. | 
As it happened at the time, William L. Sanders was within a fe| 
weeks of retirement. Voters, in a seizure of incredibly bad judgment, he) 
rejected his bid for the state Legislature. He had caught up on son} 
traveling and reading. He was ready for a new challenge. | 
You couldn’t pick a better qualified person to research and write thi 
history of Greater Dayton than this richly varied man whose career hé 
encomipassed such diverse stints as teaching in Nanking, China, and workin) 
as a newspaper reporter. | | 
When Dr. Boda, director of the curriculum for the Dayton publi 
schools, outlined his problem, Bill was immediately eager. He needed ni) 


results speak for themselves. 

We here at The Daily News are proud to have a part in presenting thi 
history to the students of Montgomery county—and to our other reader} 
as well. This book fills a big void in the community. | 
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Chapter I 


Dayton, Gem City of Ohio! 
Birthplace of aviation. Inventor of 
the cash register, auto self-starter, 
Ethyl gasoline. Home of four Gen- 
eral Motors divisions. Printing 
center. Business forms producer. 
Precision tool maker. Pioneer in 
flood control and commission- 
manager government. Commercial 
and industrial hub of the Miami 
Valley. 

Before we plunge into the his- 
tory of Dayton, let’s take an over: 
all look at this modern-minded 
metropolis. 

Visitors speak favorably of the 
city’s wide streets, its old court 
house, its beautiful homes, its 
religious, educational and cultural 
institutions. 

Those who remain for a season 
discover the business and indus- 
trial operations which, for more 
than a century, have won national 
and international acclaim. 


DAYTON TODAY faces far- 
reaching changes. A renewal pro- 
gram, involving all its institutions, 
promises a transformation not only 
in the appearance of the city but 
also in the activities of its citizens. 

Since World War II, the mush- 
rooming of suburbs and the 
shopping centers that serve them 
has ringed the city with new homes 
and new commercial institutions. 
Some of the latter are branches of 
local organizations. Particularly 
notable are the branches estab- 
lished by Dayton banks, savings 
and loan associations and the 
major retail firms. 

The new library, new public and 
parochial schools, new churches, 
new fraternal temples and new 
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urban and suburban motels typi-}t 
fies the changes that are afoot. i 

A civic center, long in the plan-jk 
ning, eventually will give down-ji 
town Dayton a new look. Two 
units—the City Safety building! 
and the Juvenile court center, re- 
cently completed—are the first of 
many new structures. The rising) 
demand for a sports and conven- 
tion arena is another indication of| 
this march to modernity. | 

Renowned internationally as the 
Degas of aviation, Dayton na 


serve this air-minded community ;) K 
Trans World, American, United, { 
Delta and Lake Central. i 


transportation has forced curtail! 
ment of railroad Mates es par- " 


express traffic. : i 
The reduction in the number of# 


some Dayton firms, feteecialt lf 
printing plants. Heretofore, much ft 


changes in Dayton’s business and | 
industry is the merger of small!jin 

companies into larger enterprises’ 

Of late years, outside corporations) 
have acquired many of the loca) 
retail and industrial firms. In some, 
instances, this has occasionec 
hardships through the transfer of 
operations to other cities. 
Concurrently, national chain re/ 
tail organizations have moved ing 
! 


I 


the Dayton market to compete 
with locally-owned firms in nearly 


" Wright-Patterson Air Force 
base, heart of the nation’s global 
operations, is a part of the greater 
ii Dayton enclave. Here, too, change 
lis at work. With a view to decen- 


i 


Mitralization of some operations, the 


igh 
: tated by flood waters from its 


jjthree rivers—the Miami, Mad and 
Stillwater—its leaders initiated a 


wbecome a model nationally. 
| Without any state or federal 

wifinancial aid, they created the Mi- 

,jami Conservancy district, built 

five giant dams to restrain flood 

“;waters and established an organ- 

ization dedicated to river control 

, and improvements. 

i Of course, this would have been 
limpossible without the cooperation 
of other Miami Valley cities. Now 

jithe need for water conservation 

jhas placed a new burden on the 

.|Conservancy staff. 

(| The critical years immediately 

following the flood of 1913 also 

{aroused public interest in a new 

/form of local government. Accord- 

yjingly, Dayton was the first large 

;| American city to adopt a commis- 

|sion-manager form of municipal 

administration. 
Leaders of that move envisaged 

jia city government guided by a 

imonpartisan policy-making com- 


mission and a manager of depart- 
mental operations. 


RECENTLY, the turmoil inci- 
dent to all of these changes has 
prompted some citizens to suggest 
a return to the old council-mayor 
form of city government. They 
argue that the commission does 
not represent adequately all sec- 
tions of the city. They hold that a 
mayor with more power is needed. 

Fifty years ago, Dayton was 
notably self-reliant. Now it is in- 
creasingly dependent upon tne 
state and federal governments. 
Like other American cities, it has 
been caught in the tax squeeze. 

The big federal tax bite has 
made inevitable the turn to Wash- 
ington for funds to help under- 
write expressways, urban renewal 
projects, college dormitories. The 
urge to seek federal funds for 
local projects grows apace. 

However, Dayton’s self-reliance 
is not dead. The recent successful 
campaign for $6 million to under- 
write establishment of a new state 
university and to construct two 
new buildings at the University of 
Dayton shows what Daytonians 
will do to improve their city. 

A favorable vote on a local in- 
come tax a few years ago was 
another triumph of Dayton’s deter- 
mination to push ahead. 

What of the future? In the past, 
the city has weathered every crisis 
with a measure of distinction. 
Dayton’s history indicates that the 
current tide in her affairs, if taken 
at the flood, will lead to greater 
fortune. 
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Chapter 2 


Pioneers and Indians 


The Dayton story begins with 
the arrival of settlers from Cin- 
cinnati in April, 1796. 

Three parties, totaling 36 men, 
women and children, left the 
Queen City in March. Two fol- 
lowed a trail slashed through the 
forest by Daniel C. Cooper the 
previous fall. 

The third party of 12, including 
the Samuel Thompsons, the Mc- 
Clures and Benjamin Van Cleve, 
traveled by boat up the Great Mi- 
ami river. | 

The boat party, first to arrive, 
had been on the river 10 days. The 
overland parties, led by John 
Hamer and George Newcom, 
trudged in three or four days later. 
Hamer’s party of 10 outdistanced 
Newcom’s party of 14. 


THESE HARDY pioneers were 
not the first to dream of new 
homes in the Miami Valley. In 
1789, the year marking adoption 
of the federal constitution, three 
men formed plans to settle at the 
mouth of the “Tiber,” their name 
for the Mad river. 

They agreed to buy the site 
from John Cleves Symmes, sole 
proprietor of the Miami Purchase, 
a vast tract between the Great 
Miami and Little Miami rivers. 

Had their plans matured, Maj. 
Benjamin Stites, John Stites Gano 
and William Goforth would have 
named their community “Venice.” 
They abandoned their project be- 
cause Of rising Indian hostility and 
Symmes’ troubles with the federal 
government respecting his con- 
tract covering the Miami Purchase 

The Treaty of Greenville in 
1795, following Gen. Anthony 
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Wayne’s victory over the Indians, | 


opened the Miami Valley to peace-|, 
ful settlement. To be sure, the), 
treaty did not wipe out hostility), 
on the part of individual Indians, , 
some of whom occasionally har-:| 
assed the Dayton settlement. | 

The story of two Indians cap:|, 
tured when they tried to loot the 
Thompson cabin illustrates the}, 
attitude of the pioneer leaders 
Hotheads demanded that the 
marauders be summarily shot} 
Newcom and Thompson demurred 
Said Newcom, “We're going tc 
have law and order in Dayton.” | 


the event of an organized on/! 
slaught. Located at what was ther]! 


Apart from wresting a living'li 
from the wilderness, the first set) 
tlers soon faced a property prob!) 
lem by reason of Symmes’ shaky) 
title to the Miami Purchase ant), 
his carelessness in handling sales) }, 

Symmes, born in Long Island} , 
N.Y., in 1742, migrated to Nev ry 
Jersey at the age of 21. Active iy i 
the American Revolution, he re hn 
cruited a regiment of which hi ,. 
was colonel in 1775. i 

He was one of five who drafter 
New Jersey’s first constitutior 
Symmes also was a judge of th’ 
New Jersey Supreme Court. H’ 
was, therefore, in a favorable pos} ™ 


—. 
.a23 


jienlist the aid of Gen. Jonathan 
|| Dayton, a member of the Congress 
from New Jersey. His Miami Pur- 
|\chase embraced more than a mil- 
} lion acres for which he agreed to 
|| pay 6624 cents an acre. 


| Symmes’ hassle with the federal 
}||\government is a long story. For 
‘|\our purpose it is enough to note 
| that his failure to meet his finan- 
'|:cial obligation to the federal gov- 
j‘ernment brought a crisis here. The 
'| land titles were invalid. 


UNABLE to meet the govern- 
|) ment’s new price—two dollars an 
|) acre—a number of those first Day- 
/'tonians threatened to abandon the 
| settlement. 


|} At that juncture, Cooper, who 
| had followed the original group to 
|| Dayton, intervened in the dispute, 
|'bought the Dayton site and estab- 
lished clear titles. 

Generous and far-sighted, 
j}\Cooper laid out wide streets, do- 
imated lots for schools, churches, 


i 
jj;served as justice of the peace, 
yji president of the town council and 
):aS a member of both houses of 


+ Two other pioneers stand out 
in the annals of that first Dayton 
) decade. Newcom built the first 
}' tavern in 1796 and apparently en- 
s\larged it in 1798. 
_ A log structure in which the city 
"still takes pride, it was the center 
of local group activities and the 


The tavern also housed the first 
‘/ store, the first church service and 
| the first court session here. Built 
; sat the southwest corner of Main 
Jtand Water (now Monument) 
. Streets, it was moved to Van Cleve 


‘park on East Monument Avenue 


in 1896. 


NEWCOM was Montgomery 
county’s first sheriff and, for 23 
years, a member of the General 
Assembly. He died in 1853 at the 
age of 82. 

Benjamin Van Cleve first visited 
the confluence of the Miami, Mad 
and Stillwater rivers in 1795 as 
a member of a surveying party 
that included Cooper and Israel 
Ludlow, the leader. 

It was Ludlow who named the 
settlement Dayton in honor of the 
New Jersey senator. Ludlow and 
Gen. Dayton had joined Gen. 
James Wilkinson and Gen. Arthur 
St. Clair, first governor of the 
Northwest Territory, in the pur- 
chase of a portion of the Symmes 
tract. 

From the organization of Mont- 
gomery county in 1803 until his 
death in 1821, Van Cleve was 
clerk of the court. Named Day- 
ton’s first postmaster, he served 
from 1804 to 1821. He was an in- 
corporator of the public library 
and, in 1809, was appointed a trus- 
tee of Miami university. 

Van Cleve’s diary discloses his 
philosophy: 

“All power is originally derived 
from the people and all free gov- 
ernments are founded on their 
authority . .. No human authority 
can in any case whatever control 
or interfere with the rights of 
conscience ... All men have the 
right to worship the Supreme 
Being agreeable to the dictates of 
their own consciences, and no pref- 
erences ought ever to be given 
any religious establishment or 
mode of worship by law... Lib- 
erty consists in the power to do 
everything except that which is 
hurtful to others ... Every person 
is presumed innocent until legally 
convicted . . . I am persuaded no 
honest man can vote for a tolera- 
tion of slavery.” 
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Chapter ob From Mud Roads to Airways 


During Dayton’s first 30 years 
the Miami river and a few miser- 
able roads provided the only 
means of commercial traffic. 

Merchandise for Southwest Ohio 
was freighted from Baltimore and 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh in long 
trains of Conestoga wagons. There 
it was transferred to flatboats and 
floated down the Ohio river to 
Cincinnati. From Cincinnati, much 
of the merchandise ticketed for 
Dayton came overland in wagons 
and on packhorses. 

The Miami river was an unreli- 
able trade artery. In the dry sea- 
sons there was not enough water 
to carry commercial craft. 

With the completion of a canal 
from Dayton to Cincinnati in 1829, 
a reliable waterway was available 
for both passenger and freight 
traffic. 


EXTENSION of the canal to 
Lake Erie in 1845 opened a trade 
channel to New York via the Great 
Lakes and the Erie canal. The 
canal, according to one Daytonian 
of that era, was “the mother of 
the city.” 

Products shipped from Dayton 
on canal boats in 1829 included 
27,121 barrels of flour, 7,378 bar- 
rels of whiskey, 3,429 barrels of 
pork and 423 barrels of flaxseed 
oil. 

That year John W. Van Cleve, 
son of the pioneer Benjamin Van 
Cleve, commented, “The streets 
are all busy, drays running, ham- 
mers and trowels sounding, canal 
horns blowing, stages flying — 
everybody doing something.” 

Van Cleve’s reference to “stages 
flying” indicates that stagecoach 
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lines had been established to carry 
passengers and mail between Day- 
ton and Ohio’s other principal 
cities. The turnpike era was dawn- 
ing. 


The Ohio legislature in 1836 — 


authorized subscriptions by the 
state to the capital stock of turn- 
pike companies. 


BEFORE the law was repealed 
in 1840, five companies had been | 


organized in the Dayton area. 


They included the Dayton, Center- : 


ville and Lebanon, the Dayton and 


Covington, the Great Miami to | 
Sharon in Hamilton county (Cin- | 
cinnati) and the Dayton and West- | 
ern to Eaton and Richmond, Indi- | 
ana. All of those were toll roads. | 

The counties through which they |! 
passed later bought them and | 


turned them into free highways. 


Daytonians were slow to assess jj 
Stage | 
coaches were handling much of 
the inter-city passenger traffic and | 


the value of railroads. 


the canal provided a stable freight 
line. 
Investors 


form of transportation. 
Meantime, the Mad River. and | 


Lake Erie Railroad was chartered | 
(1832) to build a line from Day- | 
ton through Springfield to San- 


dusky. In 1839, 16 miles of the 
northern end of that line was) 
opened. Later it was completed to | 
Springfield where it met the Little. 
Miami 
Columbus and Cincinnati. Dayton | | 
was “left out in the cold.” 


in these operations | 
were mindful of what railroads | 
would do to their business. Over a | 
20-year period there was no con- | 
sensus here respecting this new | 


Railroad that connected © 


| AT MID-CENTURY the city be- 
gan to wake up. In 1851, the line 
| to Springfield was opened and a 


yjton and Dayton (now the Balti- 
more & Ohio) began operation. 

| The following year the Dayton 
jjand Western Railroad built a line 
jas far as Dodson. The Greenville 
and Miami Railroad Co., using this 
.j)track and extending its own right- 
jof-way, operated trains to Union 
)City. The name of this line later 
was changed to Dayton and Union. 

The Dayton and Michigan Rail- 

road operated as far as Troy in 
| 1853. The Dayton and Xenia 
| jopened traffic in 1854. Dayton’ Ss 
1 /first Union Station was built in 
1856 at Ludlow and Sixth Streets. 
1) By 1882 Dayton had nine rail- 
;roads, including the Dayton and 
| Southern that tapped the coal 
\'fields in southeastern Ohio. In less 
|than 10 years, railroads practi- 
Hically killed canal traffic. 

A later commentator observed: 
“The canal with its mud and 
jislime, its turtles and frogs, its 

‘snakes and bullheads, its sluggish 
jjiwaters, its swill and unspeakable 
filth is filled in, covered up and 

Nforgotten. The leather - faced, 
| Jeather-lunged, hard-drinking mule 
idriver with his bull- whip, the 
ithree-span mule teams, the creak- 
jing, straining towrope, the snub- 
|imosed canal boat with its crew and 
] captain with the walrus mustache, 
jiare all today hardly a memory.” 
| Incidentally, the canal route 
‘through Dayton followed what is 
| mow Patterson Boulevard. 

: DAYTON’S first locomotive, the 
| “Seneca,” belonging to the Mad 
/River and Lake Erie, was taken 


second line, the Cincinnati, Hamil- | 


apart in Xenia, “wagoned” to this 
city and set up on the new track 


at Webster Street. 


J. F. Edgar, a local historian 
who pulled the first locomotive 
whistle here, said boys carried 
water to fill the Seneca’s boiler. 

Early in this century, a new 
form of transportation prospered. 
Electric interurban lines mush- 
roomed, giving Dayton four elec- 
tric railroads covering 1,052 miles. 
Oldtimers will recall the Dayton 
and Troy Electric Co., the Day- 
ton, Covington and Piqua Rail- 
road Co., the Dayton & Xenia 
Transit Co. and the Ohio Electric 
Railroad Co. The last named was 
one of the largest in Ohio with 
four divisions. 

In 1914, Dayton ranked third 
in the nation as an interurban cen- 
ter. It had connections with Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Zanesville, 
Lima, Toledo, Greenville, Ft. 
Wayne and Indianapolis, among 
others. 

However, all of these prosperous 
lines were knocked out by the 
emergence of automobile and truck 
transportation. 

Since World War II, the devel- 
oping airlines have siphoned pas- 
senger traffic from the railroads. 
Accordingly, the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central and the Balti- 
more & Ohio have been forced to 
curtail service. 

The extent of the shift is readily 
observable, The Union depot, ex- 
cept on special occasions, looks 
ghostly. The Cox Municipal air- 
port, on the other hand, is alive 
with passengers bound to all parts 
of the nation and the world. The 
air age is coming into its own. 
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Chapter 4 


Political Fires Roar 


“TI pledge myself before heaven 
and earth, if elected President of 
these United States, to lay down 
at the end of the term faithfully 
that high trust at the feet of the 
people.” 

It was Gen. William Henry Har- 
rison, popular war hero and Whig 
candidate for President, who of- 
fered that pledge here on Sept. 10, 
1840. During one of the biggest 
and most enthusiastic political 
rallies in Dayton’s history, Har- 
rison bemoaned the bitter party 
spirit of that era. 

“The violence of the party spirit, 
as of late exhibited, is a serious 
mischief to the political welfare of 
the country,” he said. 

“Have I not declared over and 
often that the President of this 
Union does not constitute any part 
or portion of the legislative 
body ?” 


“YOU HAVE, you have,” 
shouted the people. 

“Have I not said over and over 
that the executive should not by 
any act of his forestall the action 
of the national legislature?” 

“You have, you have.” 

Harrison was throwing his darts 
at the Jackson and Van Buren 
administrations, charging that the 
government was “a practical mon- 
archy.” 

“If we examine the history of 
all republics, we shall find that 
as they receded from the purity 
of representative government, the 
condition of obtaining office was 
the making of promises ... Were 
any pledges required of your 
Washington or Adams? Or Jeffer- 
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son, the high priest of constitu- 
tional democracy ?” 


HE ADDED, “If the privilege of 
being President of the United 
States had been limited to one 
term, the incumbent would devote 
all his time to the public interest, 
and there would be no cause to 
misrule the country.” 

Harrison had come to Jonathan 
Harshman’s home, five miles east 
of the city, the previous night. The 
procession, starting at 7 a.m. on 
Sept. 10, met its counterpart at 
Troy and Springfield Streets. 
There the general, Governor Met- 
calfe of Kentucky and Colonel 
John Johnston of Piqua were sur- 
rounded by military battalions, the _ 
Dayton Greys and Washington | 
Artillery, for the march to the 
head of the Basin (Cooper Park 
area). 


According to the stories in “The 
Log Cabin,” a local publication 
that reported the event, “the road 
between Harshman’s home and the 
city was choked with people.” The 
Basin was described as “literally 
crammed with people.” 

The rally, it was estimated, drew | 
a crowd of 100,000 persons from 
the Middle West. They came in 
wagons, carriages and on horse- | 
back. Twelve canal boats brought | 
hundreds the morning of the cele- 
bration. | 

Featured in the procession were © 
26 young men on white horses | 
from Clark county, each bearing © 
a banner representing one state. 
Hard on the heels of this group 
rode the general in an open 
barouche (four-wheeled carriage 


|\baving a seat in front for the 
‘driver and seats inside for two 


} couples to sit facing each other). 


THERE FOLLOWED Harrison’s 
old soldiers, replicas of log cabins 
(Harrison was advertised as “The 


|} Log Cabin Candidate’), a boat on 


wheels carrying 26 little girls, 


bands and mobile trappers’ lodges. 


One wagon contained a live wolf 


j.enveloped in a sheepskin, repre- 


jt} immense ball, 


‘senting the “hyprocritical profes- 


sions” of the opposing party. An 
representing the 


| Harrison states, rolled through the 


|| flag-bedecked streets. 


Carriages, usually three abreast, 
numbered more than 1,000. Many 
of the visitors wore hunting shirts 
and blue caps. Every eminence, 


housetop and window was 
‘thronged. 


Judge J. H. Crane of Montgom- 


ii;ery county welcomed the -“‘Hero 


j\of Tippecanoe” to Dayton. He de- 


i) clared, 
jji'a system of rigid economy in the 
|| public expenditures will be adopted 
j;and enforced, and all entrusted 
‘with the public moneys shall be 
|‘held promptly 


“The Whigs expect that 


and strictly ac- 
|‘countable.” 
Other speakers included Thomas 


|)Corwin, candidate for governor of 


(Ohio, Robert C. Schenck and R. S. 


‘ii! Hart. 


HENRY CLAY of Kentucky had 


| hoped to be the Whig candidate. 


}\One of his friends was heard to 


‘say that Harrison, if given a pen- 


sion and a barrel of hard cider, 
would retire to his log cabin and 
think no more of the presidency. 

The Democrats immediately 
dubbed Harrison the “log cabin 


candidate.” The Whigs said the 
log cabin was a symbol of honor, 
that their candidate was a man of 
the people. 

On the wave of popular excite- 
ment, Harrison and Tyler, “Tippe- 
canoe and Tyler too,” defeated 
Martin Van Buren, the Democratic 
candidate who had succeeded An- 
drew Jackson in 18387. The elec- 
tion was a landslide, 234 to 60 
electoral votes. 

Inaugurated in March, 1841, 
Harrison died from pneumonia a 
month later. John Tyler of Vir- 
ginia, the vice president, took over 
the office. 

How Dayton with only two 
hotels—the National and Swaynie 
House—provided accommodations 
for the horde of visitors on ‘‘Log 
Cabin Day” was explained by 
Charlotte Reeve Conover in her 
book, ‘“‘The Story of Dayton.” 


SHE AFFIRMED that 644 of 
Dayton’s 700 homes “took in” the 
guests. One family reportedly fed 
300 and lodged more than 100 at 
night. Notwithstanding all the 
open-handed hospitality, thou- 
sands of the participants must 
have had to fend for themselves. 

Said Mrs. Conover, “Not since 
then, until the Wright celebration 
in 1909, has Dayton seen such a 
crowd and such wild enthusiasm. 
But the glory must go to the 
earlier date, not because the occa- 
sion was greater but because Day- 
ton was smaller. Nothing that can 
ever happen here can mar the 
grandeur of the Harrison cam- 
paign rally, nor equal the all- 
embracing hospitality of the little 
town.” 
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Chapter eB Angry Rivers Harnessed 


For more than a century, Day- 
ton was tormented by its uncon- 
trolled rivers. A serious flood in 
1805 prompted a proposal to move 
the community to higher ground. 
Floods in 1814, 1832, 1847, 1866 
and 1883 were practically forgot- 
ten when that of 1913 devastated 
the city. 

Beginning Sunday, Mar. 23, a 
tremendous four-day storm rav- 
aged the Miami Valley. Hemmed 
in by high pressures to the east, 
the storm let loose all the elements 
of destruction commonly distrib- 
uted piecemeal accross half the 
continent. More than seven inches 
of rain fell here in 24 hours. In 
some Miami Valley areas the total 
was 11 inches. 

Levees dating back to 1847 
couldn’t protect the city. At 7 a.m. 
Tuesday water was slopping over 
the Miami river bank at the head 
of Jefferson Street. An hour later 
it poured down the streets. By 
noon it was a mighty torrent 
nearly four miles wide. 

Judge Walter D. Jones of Piqua, 
marooned in the Beckel hotel, 
watched “the seething, foaming 
torrent rolling down Jefferson 
Street to a depth of more than 12 
feet.” 


HE NOTED chairs, tables, 
counters, shelves, pianos and 
struggling horses in the current. 
“A sickening sight of ruin and de- 
struction,” he later described it. 

On the north side of Third 
Street, between Jefferson and St. 
Clair, every building but one was 
destroyed by fire. There were, of 
course, many smaller fires that 
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multiplied the misery and SPRITE 
hension of citizens. __ 

Gen. George H. Wood, een? | 
General of Ohio who had been 
sent to Dayton by Gov. James M. 
Cox, reported: “At daybreak 
Thursday I found that the water 


had fallen so that Main Street as |} 
far south as Second was practi- | 


cally dry, but the scene of desola- 
tion was terrible. The asphalt pav- 
ing on First Street had been torn 


from the foundation in sheets. The |} 
streets were covered with mud and | 
huge bars of gravel and wreckage |}, 
were everywhere. The plate glass {| 


windows had been swept from the 
stores... . | 


gott of Probate, upon their request 


I assumed government responsi- | 


bility and declared martial law.” 


That 1913 flood was more de- | 


structive than any that preceded 
it. In the Miami Valley, 361 per- 
sons were killed. Property losses 


lion; in Dayton, more than $67 
million. 


The redeeming factor during and 
after the disaster was local leader- |} 
ship. Orville Wright wrote in April ||, 
“T do not suppose |}. 
there has ever been a similar ih, 
relief was so | 
promptly afforded with so little | 


of that year, 
calamity where 


waste. Dayton was fortunate in 


having a man with the ability of | 
John H. Patterson to take this | 


work in hand.’ 


WORKMEN at the National || 
Cash Register Co. built boats to || 
NCR | 
buildings were transformed into a 


rescue trapped persons. 


3 1833 02279 8349) 


After conferring with | 
Judge Carroll Sprigg of the Com- |} 
mon Pleas and Judge Roland Bag- | 


in the Valley exceeded $140 mil- | " 


d 


| 


lief center for thousands of flood 
ictims. 
| Before the mud and filth, the 


emoved from buildings and 
'treets, Patterson sparked the idea 
f a flood-control project. 

A group of leaders, in a 10-day 
veriod, rounded up pledges of 
nore than $2 million to launch an 
mgineering study. Hesitant citi- 
ens were admonished to remem- 
“lier the promises they ‘had made 
K\, their attics during the height 
| f£ the flood. 


‘dequate project would involve 
vortions of nine counties—Mont- 
vomery, Miami, Greene, Clark, 
shelby, Preble, Warren, Butler and 
S/damilton. That called for the 
wreation of a conservancy district 
vith power to implement its deci- 


The conservancy measure, 
lrawn up by Dayton Attorney 


through the Ohio legislature by 
sovernor Cox. It established a new 
»olitical subdivision which with- 
*\itood numerous court attacks in- 
Sitituted by opponents of the 
- lproject. 

|| Half of the 10 years required to 
somplete the work was consumed 
l/m overcoming legal _ barriers 
‘thrown up by well-meaning but 
| \nisguided persons. It was Col. E. 
‘1/4. Deeds, organizer of the project, 
' who took the brunt of the criticism 
)jund abuse voiced by the minority. 


THE ENGINEERING plans 
were checked and rechecked by 


ble. Nothing was left to caprice 
or chance. Before a shovel of dirt 


vebris and dead animals, had been: 


was turned, Morgan and his as- 
sociates knew they had solved the 
problem. | 

The project involved the con- 
struction of five dams, relocating 
about 55 miles of railways, many 
miles of highway and wire lines, 
the moving of Osborn village to a 
new site, lowering of water and 
gas mains and improving of miles 
of levees and river channels. 

The system was designed to be 
automatic. Human judgment was 
never to enter into operation of 
the plan. The outlet conduits of 
the five dams were planned to 
release only the maximum flow 
that could be put safely into the 
river channels through the cities. 

In ordinary times, they carry 
the entire stream flow. Incident- 
ally, the dams were designed to 
hold back a flood 40 per cent 
greater than that of 1913. 

Col. Deeds called the project 
“the most important single re- 
sponsibility of my career. The 
best years of my life were devoted 
to it... The spirit of the pioneers 
who settled the Miami Valley came 
to the fore.” 

Governor Cox observed: ‘Noth- 
ing can ever be more to the credit 
of the citizens of the Miami Valley 
than their execution of the project 
without government aid. Their 
self-reliance stands in marked con- 
trast with the use of tremendous 
sums of federal money in recent 
years to carry out such enter- 
prises in various parts of the 
country.” 

Morgan concluded: “The most 
significant aspect of this under- 
taking cannot be covered in a 
technical report. For it was the 
spirit of the community, no less 
than careful planning, which made 
possible the final success.” 
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Chapter hs 


A hundred years ago, Dayto- 
jans were troubled by a Civil 
War controversy. Honest men 
differed violently over the consti- 
tutional issue at stake in the 
bloody conflict. Some believed that 
the South had no constitutional 
right to secede from the Union. 
Others held that the federal gov- 
ernment had no _ constitutional 
right to coerce the rebellious 
states. 

Brilliant spokesman for those 
opposing coercion was a Dayton 
attorney and Third district con- 
gressman, Clement L. Vallandig- 
ham. Following his renomination 
at a district meeting of Democrats 
in Hamilton in September, 1862, 
Vallandigham summed up his 
political philosophy: ‘The consti- 
tution as it is, the Union as it 
was.” 

A month earlier, he told a Day- 
ton audience in front of the court 
house, “I have chosen my course, 
I have pursued it, have adhered to 
it to this hour, and will to the end, 
regardless of consequences. My 
opinions are immovable: fire can- 
not melt them out of me. I scorn 
the mob. I defy arbitrary power. 
I may be imprisoned for opinion’s 
sake; never for crime, never be- 
cause false to the country of my 
birth, or disloyal to the Constitu- 
tion which I worship.” 

_His brother, the Rev. James L. 
Vallandigham, said later the con- 
gressman confined his opposition 
to “the usurpations of power, il- 
legal acts and violations of the 
Constitution by the Chief Execu- 
tive (Lincoln).” 


LOCALLY, the issue came to a 
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Challenge to a President 


head with Vallandigham’s arres 
on May 5, 1863. That night a mo}/ 
attacked and destroyed the Day/s 
ton Journal’s offices and printin;|# 
plant. The following day, Geri! 
Ambrose E. Burnside, commande}! 
of the military district that in? 
cluded Ohio, Kentucky, Indian)’ 
and Illinois, declared martial lav 
in Dayton. ' 

In a letter to his constituents!) 
Vallandigham affirmed, “I am i} 
Democrat—for the Constitutior! 
for law, for the Union, for libert’) 
—this is my only crime.” a 

Tried by a military court, Val 
landigham was declared guilty o| 
“Treasonable conduct.” Hil 
punishment: Banishment to thi 
South. | 


“T return of my own act an) 
pleasure, because it is my consti} 
tutional and legal right to return,’ 
he told the convention. Again hil} 
defined the issue as “‘constitutiona! 
liberty and free popular govern!) 
ment.” t 

AN OHIO senator reportedl: 
advised President Lincoln agains 
a re-seizure of Vallandigham un) 
less the President was ready ti 
transfer the Army of Virginia ti 
Ohio. | 

This is in line with an observa 
tion of Dayton Attorney John A 


=——— 


\{cMahon: “I am sure that an at- 
jempt to re-arrest Mr. Vallandig- 
am would have led to general and 
jiolent resistance.” 

| Following Lincoln’s assassina- 
jion, Apr. 14, 1865, Vallandigham 
yrrote in the Dayton Enterprise: 
|Last night was a night of horrors 
11 Washington. President Lincoln 
erished by the hand of an as- 
assin. At any time this would 
rave been monstrous—inexpressi- 
ily horrible. Just now it is the 
worst public calamity which could 
save befallen the country. 

i “Great God! Have mercy upon 
ys! The hearts and hopes of all 
jaen—even those who had opposed 
tis policy earliest and strongest— 
yad begun to turn toward Abra- 
jam Lincoln for deliverance at 
rast. And not without reason; for 
is course for the last three 
aonths has been most liberal and 
@onciliatory. But he has fallen by 
the most terrible of crimes; and 


is IN THE FALL of 1837, Clement 
npntered the junior class of Jeffer- 
jgon college in Cannonsburg, Pa. 
mbifter a year, he left the college 
y/o make his own way by teaching 
na Snow Hill, Md., academy. 

In 1840 he returned to Jeffer- 
Hon but left on his own accord 


after he had tangled with the col- 
lege president over an issue in a 
government class. 

He was admitted to the Ohio 
Bar in 1842 and for a time 
practiced law with a brother in 
New Lisbon. In 1845 he was 
elected to the Ohio General As- 
sembly and the following year his 
party supported him for speaker 
of the House. He moved to Dayton 
in 1847, joining Thomas J. S. 
Smith in the practice of law. 

Elected to represent the Third 
Congressional district in 1856, Val- 
landigham was re-elected regularly 
until 1868 when he lost to Gen. 
Robert Schenck. He died accident- 
ally June 17, 1871, while demon- 
strating how an alleged murder 
victim might have shot himself. 
At the time he was representing 
the defendant. 

The Cincinnati Enquirer praised 
his devotion and fidelity, his great 
brain power, his iron will and un- 
conquerable resolution. The Cin- 
cinnati Volksblatt, a German 
newspaper, praised his honesty, in- 
tegrity, his burning eloquence. 


DURING the war, he and other 
so-called peace Democrats had 
been called “Copperheads,” a 
nasty word that keeps turning up 
in any study of that turbulent 
period. Time has blurred the 
charge, even though it has not 
vindicated their opposition to the 
government’s course. 

In times of strife, strong men 
differ. History has a way of put- 
ting the differences in perspective. 
Vallandigham was a fighter for 
what he thought was right. There 
never was any doubt about his 
position. 
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Chap ter € Partisan Government Buried 


The Ohio legislature, Feb. 12, 
1805, incorporated the town of 
Dayton to be governed by a select 
council. The council included a 
board of seven trustees, a col- 
lector, supervisor and a marshal, 
all of whom were elected by the 
freeholders (property owners) who 
had lived here for six months pre- 
vious to the election. 

The president of the trustees, 
named by that body, served as 
mayor. The first election was held 
in May of that year. 

One of the first ordinances pro- 
hibited “the running of hogs and 
other animals at large upon the 
streets of the town.” It was not 
enforced until 1807 and later it 
was not enforced at all. 

In 1829, the charter was modi- 
fied to provide for the office of 
chief magistrate, independent of 
the council. He was given the title 
of mayor. First holder of the of- 
fice was John Folkerth. 


IN 1841, Dayton was in- 
corporated as a city. A city coun- 
cil replaced the board of trustees. 
At the beginning of this century, 
the city government was in the 
hands of a mayor, a clerk, a 20- 
member council (two from each 
of 10 wards) and 21 standing com- 
mittees. 

Dayton in 1884 was a dirty, 
dingy, unhealthful place. There 
was not a single paved street. In 
wet weather, mud was ankle deep. 
In dry seasons, great clouds of 
dust rose from the streets. 

A sewage disposal system was 
still years away. In all of Dayton, 
there was not a single playground. 
Epidemics plagued the citizens. 
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Life expectancy was about 4 
years. | 

Within a 12-year period the city) 
was transformed. A Dayton sou) 
venir of 1896 boasted: “We have 
broad, clean, well-lighted streets: 
excellent fire protection, abun}# 
dance of the purest and coldest} 
water, handsome school buildings!) 


10 cities and a steady-going, level. 
headed progressive population.” | 

The Ohio Constitution was 
amended in 1912 to provide home 
rule for cities. That opened they” 
way for adoption of a new charter)" 
advocated by John H. Patterson. |” 


new form of municipal government ; 
that would adopt _business}* 
methods, business organization anc} | 
publicity. Bio 
“A city is a great business enter.) 
prise whose stockholders are thej 
people,” he said. “Our municipa) | 


nomically, and for the benefit of) 
all citizens.” _ 

The Dayton Chamber of Com: 
merce, in the fall of 1912, ap@ 
pointed a committee of five to con: 


Members were Patterson, chair? 
man, Edward A. Deeds, Fred H’ 
Rike, E. C. Harley and Leopolc 
Rauh. The committee soon de: 


ached itself from the Chamber 
lund established a Bureau of Mu- 
liicipal Research. 
| Meantime, a Federated Improve- 
ment association grew out of a 
jneighborhood association or- 
jganized by Patterson. In all, there 
ivere 34 groups represented in the 
\federated body. The association 
iy eveled its guns at “incompetence 
and irresponsibility in high 
»laces.”’ 

The wave of idealism that swept 
he city following the 1913 flood 
‘riggered action. On Aug. 12 of 
hat year, Daytonians adopted a 
“2ommission-manager charter by 
popular vote, effective Jan. 1, 
1914. 


4, ELECTED to the five-man com- 
m/Mission without opposition were: 
pizeorge Shroyer, mayor, A. J. Men- 
iJenhall, John McGee, John R. Flo- 
jron and J. M. Switzer. They, in 
-|turn, appointed Henry M. Waite 
to the new office of city manager. 
He appointed directors of law, wel- 
fare, finance, public works and 


In simplest outline, the commis- 
sion-manager form of administra- 
ion provides: 


ONE—A commission of five 
who shall determine policies. 


TWO—Delegation of adminis- 
trative authority to a city man- 
jjager appointed by and responsible 
(co the commission. 


>» THREE—Delegation of full au- 
thority to the manager to build up 
an administrative organization. 


FOUR—Complete reports by the 


manager and the commission to 
the people. 

It is the obligation of the man- 
ager to see that laws are enforced, 
to control all departments headed 
by his appointees, to attend all 
commission meetings, to recom- 
mend measures, to keep the com- 
munity abreast of the city’s fi- 
nancial condition and needs and 
to perform other duties prescribed 
by the commission. 

Dayton was the first big city to 
adopt this form of local govern- 
ment. For half a century it has 
basked in the limelight of good 
government. How about the fu- 
ture? 

One historian of the commission- 
manager form of government 
wrote in 1919: “The Dayton plan 
is dependent for its final success 
upon a public, independent of 
partisanship, and thinking plainly, 
honestly and directly upon the 
tests of adequate government. 
From the continued interest and 
cooperation of that public it will 
be known whether the Dayton plan 
is to be only an experiment in local 
government, or a distinct and per- 
manent contribution to the science 
of politics.” 

When the city faced a financial 
crisis in 1950, voters approved a 
municipal income tax  recom- 
mended by the commission. That 
vote indicated Daytonians were 
still taking seriously their citizen- 
ship responsibilities. In recent 
years their lead has been followed 
by other cities. 

Whether Dayton should revert 
to the council form with a mayor 
as administrative head appears to 
be an issue in the minds of some 
citizens. As always in our form of 
government, citizens will decide. 
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Chapter iB 


Wrights Launch Air Age 


On Feb. 20, 1962, John H. Glenn 
Jr., an American astronaut, flew a 
spacecraft three times around the 
earth in four hours and 56 min- 
utes. 


All mediums of communica- 
tion—press, radio and television— 
followed his orbits with almost 
breathless anticipation. They spent 
millions of dollars in keeping the 
public abreast of that historic 
event, 


On Dec. 17, 1903, Wilbur and 
Orville Wright of Dayton launched 
the air age in their motor-driven 
airplane at Kitty Hawk, N. ©. With 
one or two exceptions, the nation’s 
press disregarded that news. 


Even after the Wright brothers 
began making flights east of Day- 
ton, local newspapers remained 
skeptical. Governor James M. Cox, 
in his autobiography, Journey 
Through My Years, recounts the 
indifference: 

“Reports would come to our 
office (Dayton Daily News) that 
the ship had been in the air over 
Huffman prairie, but our news 
staff would not believe the stories. 
Nor did they take the pains to go 
out to see... It is not much com- 
fort to think that other news- 
papers were equally negligent, and 
that the general public refused to 
credit the flights even when the 
evidence had been overwhelming. 
We began to wake up when we 
heard of correspondents arriving 
in Dayton from abroad, chiefly 
France and England, to investi- 
gate.” 

How did two Dayton brothers, 
with no formal scientific or en- 
gineering education, make an age- 
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lems of flight in a scientific spiri) 
and they applied engineering ac’ 
curacy in everything they did. 
Wilbur Wright said, “The flyin;} 
problem is not to be solved bj 
stumbling on a secret, but by thi 
patient accumulation of informa 
tion upon a hundred differen} 
points.” In the end, it was the all] 
round knowledge gained in tire 
less research and experiment tha’ 
brought success to the Wrights. | 
The brothers learned throug] 
federal government sources tha) 
winds in the area of Kitty Haw] 
were suited to their experiment) 
with gliders. | 
From Kill Devil hill, a huge san 
dune, they made thousands 0} 
glider flights before they ati 
tempted to install a motor on ; 
modified ship. 
On Oct. 23, 1902, Orville wrot'} 
to his sister Katharine: “The pasij 
five days were the most satisfac) 
tory for gliding we ever had. Ti 
two days we made over 250 glide! 
. We were able to take the maj 
chine out in any kind of weather.) 
During September and October ¢ 
that year they made nearly |) 
thousand glider flights. | 
It was at Kitty Hawk that thei’ 
tests revealed the inaccuracies o| 
much of the flight data compile: 
by other investigators. Upon thei 
return to Dayton in 1901, the: 
built the first wind tunnel] and re 
corded the behavior of a mode); 
glider when it was subjected to th’ 
winds they generated artificially) 
They were the first to find ou 
where the center of air pressur 
would be on a curved surface an’ 


eS SEES 


| 
' 
i 


i 


‘from then on they surpassed other 
‘investigators in their field. 
The glider tests were carried on 
‘in the midst of torments. Clouds 
of mosquitoes annoyed the 
Wrights. 
| “Misery! Misery! The half can 
never be told,” Orville lamented in 
tthis correspondence with his family. 
“The buzzing was like the buzzing 
iof a mighty buzzsaw.” In addition, 
‘there were sand fleas and ticks. 
Balancing and steering of an air- 
craft presented a major problem. 
The Wrights discovered and pat- 
ented what is known as aileron 
‘control; that is, a means of vary- 
‘ing air pressures on different parts 
of the aircraft through adjustment 
of angles of the wings and auxili- 
lary surfaces. 
| It was Wilbur who, in 1899, 
ipicked up an empty cardboard box 
|that was similar in outline to the 
glider the brothers planned to 
i#build. He twisted the box, distort- 
ing the surfaces. An idea popped. 
Could not the surfaces of a glider 
ibe warped in the same manner to 
achieve lateral balance? 
# Commented Mark Sullivan in 
Our Times, “That forgotten eve- 
ning in a humdrum bicycle shop, 


ng 
b 
he 


Hcited over a twisted cardboard box, 
imarks, more than any other event, 
¢the moment when the secret of 
‘flight was discovered. It’s a mile- 
)stone in history, aviation’s equiva- 
ilent of Newton’s observation of 
ithe falling apple from which he 
}deduced the laws of gravitation.” 


Often asked whether they had 
learned anything from the flight 
of birds, Orville replied: “I cannot 
think of any part bird flight hao 
in the development of human flight 
excepting as an inspiration. Al- 
though we intently watched birds 
fly, I cannot think of anything 
that was first learned in that way. 
After we had thought out certain 
principles, we then watched the 
birds to see whether they used the 
same principles. In a few cases we 
did detect the same thing in the 
birds’ flight.” 

By their testimony, the Wright 
brothers had a major objective at 
the beginning of their investiga- 
tions. They were determined to 
build a machine of practical 
utility. 

What did they think of their 
first airplane? Orville provides the 
answer: “‘When my brother and I 
built and flew the first man-carry- 
ing flying machine, we thought 
that we were introducing into the 
world an invention which would 
make further wars impossible. 
That we were not alone in this 
thought is evidenced by the fact 
that the French Peace Society pre- 
sented us medals on account of our 
invention.” 

That first Wright aircraft was 
exhibited for 20 years in South 
Kensington, London, England. On 
December 17, 1948, the 45th an- 
niversary of its flight, the air- 
plane was formally installed in the 
Smithsonian Institution in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Chapter = Sport ‘Becomes Science 


“Some day when the world has 
had time to understand the great 
achievements of these modest, ob- 
scure men, scientists and histori- 
ans will dig up the fragments and 
civilization will erect a _ great 
monument there.” 

Those prophetic lines from the 
diary of Byron R. Newton of the 
old New York Herald, written May 
14, 1908, in Manteo, N. C., have 
long since come true. 

Congress in 1927 took steps to 
erect a huge monument atop Kill 
Devil hill at Kitty Hawk, the scene 
of man’s first successful me- 
chanical flight. 

To that wind-swept hill thou- 
sands of Americans and foreigners 
make pilgrimages. There they 
read: “IN COMMEMORATION 
OF THE CONQUEST OF THE 
AIR BY THE BROTHERS WIL- 
BUR AND ORVILLE WRIGHT. 
CONCEIVED BY GENIUS, 
ACHIEVED BY DAUNTLESS 
RESOLUTION AND UNCODN- 
QUERABLE FAITH.” 


HOW DID two obscure Dayton 
boys, with no formal education be- 
yond the high school, rise to such 
eminence? How account for their 
solving a problem that had puzzled 
other investigators? 

A partial answer may be found 
in their character traits. They had 
curiosity, persistence, intense de- 
sire to succeed and, above all, self- 
sufficiency. 

In noting those traits, Charles 
KF. Kettering added, “They were 
encouraged to develop themselves 
from within and not to expect too 
much help from without.” 

Their mother, Susan Koerner 
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Wright, is said to have had anj, 
original mind and a knack for in-) 
vention. She taught herself to de-}, 
sign clothes. She made and mended |. 
things around the home. She was), 
an example to her children in 
tinkering and creating. She was) 
apt with tools and clever with her), 
hands, unlike her husband, Bishop ; 
Milton Wright. 

How the Wright boys happened j, 
to turn their attention to aviation}, 
was explained in a magazine article) f 
they wrote in 1908. In 1878, their |, 
father brought them a toy heli-: 
copter that was driven by rubber i, 
bands. Several years later they; 
began building “bats,” their name] 
for the toy. :| 

They made each one larger than) 
its predecessor and discovered that | 
the larger the bat, the less it flew.) 
They did not know that a machine) 
with twice the linear dimensions] 
of another required eight times} 
more power. — A 


ACCORDING to their testimony, | 
the death of the German Otto Lili- 
enthal in a glider accident in 1896}. 
triggered their interest in flying., 

“We had taken up aeronautics 
as a sport,” the boys explained.], 
“We reluctantly entered upon the}, 
scientific side of it. But we soon), 
found the work so fascinating that}, 
we were drawn into it deeper and! 
deeper.” f 

“Peter Pan and Orville Wright! 
are related to each other,” mused 
John R. McMahon, a Wright bio-| 
grapher. “The latter is perhaps! 
shyer and more sensitive than his 
fictional counterpart. At the same 
time, he has iron in his soul, an 
endless tenacity of purpose within 


| 


i frail body and a delicate nervous 
| system. He is full of gentle hu- 
mor.” 

| Orville also was given to sar- 
jlonic humor. In a letter to his 
father, dated Oct. 16, 1891, he said 
xf an Ohio Senator, “If he is an 
monest man, he ought to sue his 
face for slander.” 

The biographical accounts of 
the Wrights indicate that Wilbur 
jiwas more methodical than Orville. 
for example, when Wilbur came 
fnome from the bicycle shop at 
: hoon and for supper, he would al- 
ways do these things and in this 
prder: Come through the back 
Hioor into the kitchen and drop his 
‘nat on the nearest chair; reach to 
fhe top of the cupboard where he 
xept a comb and carefully smooth 
tiown his fringe of hair; and then 
tbross to the sink to wash his 


AFTER THAT he would go di- 
firectly to a cracker box on the din- 
ing room sideboard, pick out a 
cracker and nibble it as he went 
co the front of the house. That 
was a signal to set food on the 
Ttable. So runs the testimony of 
WMrs. Carrie Grumback, house- 
keeper in the Bishop Wright home. 
| The biographical data also re- 
vealed that Wilbur and Orville 
argued about their work every 
night. Orville would sit straight in 
Hhis chair with arms folded; Wilbur 
‘ion the small of his back with legs 
outstretched, his hands clasped be- 


that they invented the airplane. 

| There were discouragements. 
“When we left Kitty Hawk at the 
fend of 1901, we doubted that we 
‘would ever resume our experi- 
‘ments,’ Wilbur said later. 

) “Although we had broken the 


record for distance gliding ... 
when we looked at the time and 
money which we had expended, 
and considered the progress made 
and the distance yet to go, we 
considered our experiments a fail- 
ure.” 


MORE tersely, Wilbur told Or- 
ville, “Man won’t be flying for a 
thousand years.” 

Once they achieved their goal, 
they could say, “In the days of 
the invention it was ull fun and 
no worry, but when we succeeded, 
it was all worry and no fun.” The 
torments of. patent infringements 
erased memories of their misgiv- 
ings in the experimental stages. 

Neither of the brothers liked to 
speak in public. Illustrative of this 
dislike was Wilbur’s casual! remark 
in France when he was asked to 
speak at a dinner in Paris. Said 
he, “I know only one bird—the 
parrot—that talks, and it doesn’t 
fly very far.” 

Joseph Brandreth of the London 
Daily Mail wrote in 1908: “From 
the first few moments of my con- 
versation with him I judged Wil- 
bur Wright to be a fanatic, a 
fanatic of flight, and I had no 
longer any doubt that he had ac- 
complished all he claimed to have 
done. He seemed born to fly.” 

Great Britain’s Lord North- 
cliffe said of them, “T never knew 
more simple, unaffected people 
than Wilbur and Orville ... I 
don’t think the excitement and 
interest produced by their extra- 
ordinary feat had any effect upon 
them at all.” 

Their fellow townsman, Gover- 
nor James M. Cox, observed: “Both 
boys were blessed with fine minds 
and the sensibilities of gentle- 
Men? ee lncnyes 
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Chapter H@ Weights Win Acclaim 


While Americans fiddled around 
trying to make up their minds on 
the value of the Wrights’ achieve- 
ment, British, French and German 
leaders perceived the significance 
of powered flight. 

Indeed, France and Great 
Britain granted patents to the 
flight pioneers in March, 1904, two 
years ahead of the U.S. Patent 
Office. 

“Our own U.S. Patent Office is 
raising difficulties and is, as well 
as the Board of Ordnance, pursu- 
ing the very fatuous policy which 
drove Hiram Maxim from the 
country with his inventions (ma- 
chine gun).” So wrote Octave 
Chanute, Chicago air enthusiast 
and close observer of the Wright 
triumphs. 

In May, 1906, the Wrights of- 
fered various foreign governments 
their complete invention, includ- 
ing: 


ONE—An airplane capable of 
carrying a man and supplies suffi- 
cient for a long trip; 


TWO—Instruction in practical 
use of the machine; 


THREE—Data and formulas for 
designing of machines of other 
sizes and speeds; 


FOUR—Confidential disclosure 
of orginal discoveries in aeronau- 
tical science. 

Two years later, Wilbur was in 
France for flight demonstrations. 
From LeMans, he wrote to Orville 
on June 28, 1908: “From the days 
of the Montgolfiers (balloonists), 
the French had proudly claimed 
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‘anything but the particular thing) 


leadership in all things connected | 
with the navigation of the air, and | 
they were not ready at once to- 
admit that any but a Frenchman | 
could have accomplished such a 
thing as had been done in America | 
almost without warning.” t 

Within three months he could ”’ 
write that the excitement aroused 
by his short flights was almost be- | 
yond comprehension. The French, | 
he said, have simply become wild. | 

“Instead of doubting that we 
could do anything, they are ready | 
to believe that we can do every-— 
thing... People have flocked here 
from all over Europe . .. The) 
papers continue to devote con-| 


ened American pride in the Wright 
brothers and their airplane. 
Myer, Virginia to deliver a plane | 
to the U.S. Government. On Sept. || 
9 he set a new record with a flight |! 
of 57 minutes and 31 seconds. | 
Later that day he took up a pass- | 


enger, Lt. Frank P. Lahm. Alone i 
| 


MEANTIME, Orville went to Ft. | 


Wilbur learned of the accident, he’ 
lamented that he had not been with | 
his brother to help prepare the ma- 
chine for flight. 

“Hired men pay no attention to} 


they are told to do, and are blind 
to everything else,’ he told his’ 
sister in a letter from LeMans. | 

“When we take up the American’ 


Bironstrations again, we will both 
oe there. Tell ‘Bubbs’ that his 
‘lights have revolutionized the 
jworld’s beliefs regarding the prac- 
j.icability of flight. Even such con- 
“Wservative papers as the London 
‘Times devote leading editorials to 
ais work and to human flight as a 
ni hing to be regarded as a normal 
feature of the world’s future life.” 
| In the fall of 1908, there was 


| 
- 


gidight across the English Channel. 

\rville immediately wrote his 
prother, “I do not like the idea of 
your attempting a Channel flight 
yVhen I am not present. I haven’t 
4) uch faith in your motor running. 
You seem to have more trouble 


| ON GIS last flight at LeMans, 
Wilbur won the Michelin trophy 
wiwith a spectacular world record 
nf two hours, 20 minutes and: 23.2 
seconds in the air. 

Between Aug. 8, 1908, and Jan. 
2, 1909, he had made more than 
100 flights in France while Orville, 
at Ft. Myer, had made 14 flights 
yjoetween Sept. 3 and 17. 
fl Toward the end of 1909, the 
i Wrights sold their U.S. patent 
, rights to a group headed by Aug- 
last Belmont of New York for 
,)5100,000. In addition to a cash 
i joayment and 40 per cent of the 
{stock of the new company, they 
‘fwere to receive a royalty on every 
machine built. By this move they 
freed themselves for experimental 


However, they continued over- 
Seas demonstrations. In Novem- 
yoer, 1910, Orville turned up in 
Berlin to fly for the Germans. On 
‘one of his flights, he stayed up so 


long that darkness overtook him. 
Many of the spectators, including 
members of the emperor’s family, 
helpfully turned on their automo- 
bile lights. It was probably the 
first night flight ever made. 

The Wrights found that protect- 
ing their patent rights abroad was 
no easier than guarding them at 
home. From Berlin, Orville wrote 
to Wilbur: “I have about made up 
my mind to let the European busi- 
ness go. I don’t propose to be 
bothered with it all my life and I 
see no prospect of its ever amount- 
ing to anything unless we send a 
representative here to watch our 
interests.” 


ORVILLE, who apparently had 
a sharper eye for the commercial 
phases of the airplane, warned 
Wilbur late in 1907: “Do not jump 
into the formation of a company 
(in France) at once. In no event 
accept less than $200,000 net cash 
for a half interest.” 

When Chanute eventually ac- 
cused the Wrights of greediness, 
Wilbur replied, “You are the only 
person acquainted with us who has 
ever made such an accusation. We 
believed that the physical and 
financial risks we took, and the 
value of the service to the world, 
justified sufficient compensation to 
enable us to live modestly with 
enough surplus income to permit 
the devotion of our future time to 
scientific experimenting instead of 
business.” 

Their European flights made the 
Wrights world figures. Their sale 
of patent rights in the United 
States brought them financial in- 
dependence. 
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Chapter ill Jerries to Space Gliders 


Dayton, as all the world knows, 
is the birthplace of aviation. It ‘is 
also the home of air research and 
developments that have made the 
United States Air Force interna- 
tionally famous. 

The story is almost 50 years old. 
It began in 1917 at the old McCook 
Field in northeast Dayton. 

On a 254-acre tract leased by 
the federal government, 69 build- 
ings were constructed. These in- 
cluded hangars, shops,: labora- 
tories, offices, wind tunnel and a 
hospital. 

At the peak of McCook. opera- 
tions, there were 56 officers, 322 
enlisted men and 1,096 civilians 
employed there. Among them were 
the pilots, engineers, builders and 
dreamers who “dipped into the 
future far as human eye. could 
see.” 


McCOOK experiments see 
the Wright Whirlwind. engine. in 
1919. It was the first of the air- 
cooled, radial engines, which even- 
tually powered the flying for- 
tresses and other bomber types. 

McCook Field was the site of 
the first helicopter flight. A year 
later, 1924, McCook engineers 
drew the engineering requirements 
for the first round-the-world 
flight. Among other. ‘‘firsts’’ were 
blind landings, automatic landings 
and the night airway system in 
this country. 

McCook engineers also developed 
the apparatus for spreading in- 
secticides from an airplane. 

By 1924 McCook had abandoned 
all production work and was con- 
centrating on evaluating and moni- 
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13 miles of railroads. To handle 


toring designs and production by, 
commercial firms. 


Development of larger 


and 
faster aircraft doomed this pioneer | 


base that had been named in honor * 


Civil War fame. 


MORE acreage was needed. Ac- 


cordingly, Daytonians bought a 4,- | 
500-acre tract southeast of the city | 
and turned it over to the govern- | 
McCook moved to this new | 
field dedicated to the Wright ; 


ment. 


brothers in 1927. 
Meantime, 


the Wilbur Wright | 
flying field had been established | 
on a 2,095-acre site between the | 
Huffman dam and Fairborn. There, | 
under direction of the Wrights, |’ 


| 
ly 


were trained the World War I 


pilots for the United States, the | 
British Royal Air Force and the 


Royal Canadian Air Force. 


Patterson in honor of a native 
Daytonian, Lt. Frank S. Patterson, | 


who had been killed in a crash’ 
while firing at ground targets. 


The two fields and associated | 


areas 


acres. There are 1,400 buildings, | 
including, of course, research and 


the base are 100 miles of roads ante 


calls requires more than 15,000 
telephones. | 

The importance of Wright-Pat- | 
terson to the nation rests not only 
on its research and experiments | 


became Wright-Patterson | 
Air Force Base in January, 1946. | 
It now covers more than 8,000 | 


lt 


»ut also on its far-flung service 
activities. 


ITS LOGISTIC Command keeps 
fsombat and support units fully 
quipped for instant action. 
' Its Systems Division handles 
by Beuiary vehicles and everything 
that goes with them. In short, the 
jase is the major center for de- 
i veloping and supplying weapons 
“Nior the Air Force. 
) In addition, Wright-Patterson in- 
cludes the Dayton Air Force depot, 


Jlaboratory. The 4043 Strategic Air 
{jwing, a front line outfit ready to 
itso at a moment’s notice, operates 
from this base. 

- The function of the Air Force 
ldepot is procurement, storage and 
jmaintenance. This means elec- 
itronic guidance, warning radar, 
tracking devices and all other air- 
borne electronic equipment. Missile 
developments have expanded the 


Wright - Patterson, plus the 
idepot, is the largest employer in 
i\Ohio. Its payroll in 1961 totaled 
$197 million. Its 25,000 civilian 
«vand 7,700 uniformed employes 
wi spend $98.6 million in retail stores. 
1 iThey pay $6.7 million in rent and 
20-3 million for other services an- 
nually. 


4) FIRMS within a 50-mile radius 
s,0f Dayton last year won contracts 
) amounting to $42 million. To that 
}must be added $60 million spent 
/ here for supplies and maintenance. 
i Because of the WPAFB location, 
The Air Force Museum, opened 
) at McCook Field in 1923, has been 


called ‘‘a treasury of air power 
relics.” It was closed during World 
War II. Reopened in 1954, it has 
become the largest single tourist 
attraction in Ohio. Visitors in 1961 
numbered 743,000. 

To insure that the museum will 
remain at Wright-Patterson, the 
Air Force Museum Foundation, 
Ine., was formed by Daytonians in 
1960. They plan a new building to 
cost $6 million. A 125-acre site at 
the west edge of Wright Field will 
be available in 1965 when the Air 
Force discontinues flight opera- 
tions there in favor of Patterson 
Field. 

Lt. Col. Kimbrough S. Brown, 
Air Force historian and flyer of 
antique planes, was named mu- 
seum director in 1962. 

Said he, “We have Civil War 
historians by the thousands and 
antique car buffs are legion, but 
our knowledge of the men and 
events of the thrilling past of avia- 
tion is sadly limited.” 


HIS GOAL is the same as the 
foundation’s, namely, to make the 
museum the world’s finest educa- 
tional facility for military avia- 
tion history. 

Dawn of the missile and space 
age has raised the possibility of 
Wright - Patterson’s becoming a 
base for “‘gooney birds” only; that 
is, for transport aircraft. Loss of 
its Dyna-Soar manned space-glider 
program, for example, would be a 
serious blow to its pre-eminence 
as a research center. 

According to an Aeronautical 
Systems division planner, ‘The 
work goes where the capability 
exists ... As long as ASD retains 
its broad research, development 
and management capabilities, it 
will always have an important 
role.” 
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What Dayton makes, makes 
Dayton. What Dayton makes is 
determined by her industrialists 
and the demands of the dynamic 
American economy for new prod- 
ucts. What Dayton makes also 
depends in some measure on ability 
to meet foreign competition. 

The fantastic race to mechanize 
both the home and the industrial 
plant promises weal or woe, de- 
pending upon the ability of local 
industrialists to cope with the 
shifting challenges. 

Like other American cities, Day- 
ton had not adjusted fully to the 
air age when the nation plunged 
into the atomic and space age. 

The history of Dayton industry 
is freighted with triumphs and 
tragedies. For the old economy 
dominated by agriculture, this city 
manufactured a variety of farm 
implements, wagons and carriages. 


EVENTUALLY, Chicago, with 
easier access to raw material and 
a more favorable position with re- 
spect to the great agricultural 
areas of the West, grabbed the 
lion’s share of the farm machinery 
business, 

Dayton’s many small manufac- 
turers of farm implements turned 
to other pursuits. 

The development of railroads 
accounted for one of Dayton’s 
first big industries. The Barney 
& Smith Car Works, founded in 
1849, built both passenger and 
freight cars. 

The Railroad Record magazine 
in 1867 said Barney & Smith was 
‘fone of the most extensive and 
best-managed works in the West, 
if not in the whole country.” 
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‘Wright brothers in 1903, caught’ 


group of Cincinnati investors ini 
1892. This brought separation of 
ownership and management. Add! 
to that the firm’s inability or un-)" 
willingness to shift from wood to’, 
steel in car production and youl), 
have the reasons for its death in | 
1921. | 


doomed horses at the beginning of I 
this century, Daytonians began the} 
manufacture of automobiles. 


promise for the local economy. |, 
The promise died when mass pro-]}, 
duction of autos began in Detroit.) 
Dayton turned to the production} 
of auto and truck parts. | 

Collapse of the Davis Sewing) 
Machine Co. is a different kind of} 
story. That firm once marketed) 
its output through a nation-wide) 
sales organization. Eventually it 
contracted to produce exclusively }, 
for a big mail order house. Loss of}, 
its contract brought on a crisis the}, 
company could not weather. 

Before its death, Davis had be- 
gun the manufacture of bicycles’ 
in 1892. That portion of the busi- 
ness was continued here by the! 
Huffman Manufacturing Co. In re-}, 
cent years, however, Huffman} 
moved its manufacturing opera- 
tions to Celina. | 

The air age, launched by the} 


( 
t 
\ 
L 


{ 


Dayton napping. Local leaders} 
were slow to grasp the meaning of} 
the Wrights’ achievement. There’ 
is no comfort in the fact that most’ 


other cities were equally remiss 
o evaluating the airplane. 


DAYTON tried, during World 
Var I, to become a producer of 
*irplanes, but that effort died in 
the postwar lag. The nation had 
not become really air - minded. 
i Vhen interest revived, Dayton be- 
‘ijtame a producer of airplane parts. 
' The heartening factor in Day- 


‘on’s industrial history has been 


tome such failures. From the days 
o£ Daniel C. Cooper, the city’s 
irst industrialist, Dayton founded 
new industries, many of which 
xrew into major enterprises. 

| The National Cash Register Co. 


lapse of Barney & Smith, an in- 
lustrial genius, John H. Patterson, 
1ad established an enterprise des- 


lions all over the world. 
| The growth of this business, 
}which will be explained in another 
shapter, became a significant fac- 
cor in Dayton’s modern develop- 
ment. 
§| Another industrial genius, 
iiCharles F. Kettering produced 
Winventions that attracted General 
af Motors. The Dayton Engineering 
iiLaboratories Co., founded by Ket- 
Wtering and Col. E. A. Deeds to 
turn those inventions into products 
liwas the forerunner of General 
t/Motors’ operations here. Currently, 
General Motors is Dayton’s biggest 
lemployer. 


HAPPILY for the city’s indus- 
itrial growth, Patterson, Kettering 
‘land Deeds instituted employe- 
training programs that stimulated 


‘ined to transform business opera-: 


men to independent pursuits. Many 
of Dayton’s outstanding tool shops 
were established by men trained 
in NCR and GM plants. 

Patterson, a pioneer in sales 
training, schooled men for aggres- 
sive leadership. Some of his sales- 
men and managers became pio- 
neers in other fields. A notable 
example was Thomas J. Watson 
Sr., developer of the International 
Business Machines Corporation 
with headquarters in New York. 

Today, Dayton produces ac- 
counting machines, aircraft and 
auto parts, air conditioning equip- 
ment, bicycles, boilers, business 
forms, cash registers, chemicals, 
concrete pipe, crackers, electric 
and electronic equipment, en- 
velopes, fans, forgings, grinding 
wheels, household appliances, auto 
lifts and railroad jacks, printing 
machines, magazines, merchandise 
marking machines and tags, meats, 
metal products, electric motors, 
paints and varnishes, paper and 
paper-cutting knives, plastics, pro- 
pellers for commercial aircraft, 
pumps, putty, auto tires and other 
rubber products, computing scales, 
soap and many kinds of tools, in- 
cluding gages, dies, jigs and fix- 
tures. 

Practically all of these industries 
are indigenous — they grew up 
here. For the most part, the pat- 
ents upon which they are based 
are of local origin. 

Fortunately for Dayton, her in- 
dustries are diversified. Her eggs 
are not in one basket. This gives 
an economic stability unknown in 
cities dominated by a single in- 
dustry. 
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Men with vision made Dayton 
the Gem City of Ohio. 

Among them, none stands higher 
than John H. Patterson, founder 
of the National Cash Register Co. 
Indeed, so great was his vision for 
his industry and his city that Day- 
ton has not yet caught up with it. 

The grandson of Col. Robert Pat- 
terson, early Dayton pioneer, the 
NCR founder was graduated from 
old Central high school and Dart- 
mouth college. 

After a brief experience as a 
teacher, he took a job as toll col- 
lector on the Miami-Erie canal. 
Between the arrivals and depar- 
tures of boats, he had plenty of 
time to think about business in 
general and his future in it. 


PATTERSON soon established a 
sideline, coal distribution. In part- 
nership with his brother Stephen, 
he bought a nearby dealership with 
money borrowed from a bank. 

The little firm, S. J. Patterson 
& Co., was so successful that he 
resigned his canal job in 1876. 
Patterson’s attention to details of 
the business and his extensive ad- 
vertising annoyed his brother so 
much that the partnership was dis- 
solved in 1879. 

With his youngest brother, 
Frank, John H. Patterson formed 
a new coal firm, Patterson & Co., 
and immediately conceived the 
idea of mining coal in southeastern 
Ohio. In addition to three mines, 
the brothers operated a chain of 
retail yards and a general store in 
Coalton. 

The store did a good business, 
but at the end of two years the 
owners found they were $3,000 in 
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cash drawer. | 

Always a man of action and at}! 
his best when he faced a specific? 
situation, Patterson bought three 
Dayton-made cash registers. With-) 
in six months his business showed# 
a profit of several thousand dol-} 
lars. | 


EVENTUALLY, Patterson as- 
sumed that what was good for his} 
business was good for every busi-' 
ness. From that conclusion there 
developed an interest in cash regis-" 
ters destined to develop an indus-/* 
try with world-wide outlets. 


Manufacturing Co., the little firm) 
that had taken over James Ritty’s 
patent, has become almost legend 
ary. | 
When local business men told’: 
Patterson the firm was a failure,’ 
he snapped, “I’m going into thet 
cash register business and I will}! 
make a success of it.” i 
As oldtimers in Dayton know,|- 
cash registers became the passion} 
of Patterson’s life. What that|: 
meant for this city, and continues} 
to mean, who shall say. The bene- 
fits continue to accrue. | 
There was no demand for cash}' 
registers; he had to create it. At] 
the outset, every dishonest clerk’ 
opposed cash registers. Even the! 
great majority who were honest! 
viewed the machine as a reflection? 
on their integrity. | 


PATTERSON’S educational pro-| 
gram featuring “information, pro-" 
tection, service, convenience and/| 
economy” slowly broke down re-/! 


}stance. It has been said that he 
junched the cash register on a 
ia of printer’s ink. 


By following his maxim of big 
yeas phrased in little words that 


\iarted a revolution in business 
oerations that has not yet run its 
jurse. The cash register was 
Jore than a protector of profits. 
| was the first blow against cleri- 
‘1 drudgery. It was the fore- 
. Inner of automated bookkeeping. 
Infringements on  Patterson’s 
jjitent rights began in 1888, four 
jrars after had bought control of 


\'e firm he renamed the National 
ash Register Co. 


By the mid nineties, 84 com- 
#jnies had been organized to pro- 


Hace cash registers. Many of them 
jjad been formed with the expecta- 


hem rather than fight them. 

|'\In the rough and tumble com- 
tition of that era, Patterson won 
}\dominant position. So success- 
1 was he that the government 
Hiecused him of restraining trade. 


| A LOWER court convicted him 
| 1912. Patterson carried his case 
‘the U.S. Court of Appeals, which 
iivversed the lower court’s decision. 
!| big Dayton celebration followed 
‘s triumphant return from Cin- 
Hinnati, scene of the legal battle 
Hisat vindicated him. 
‘Patterson’s accomplishments in 
ie sale of his product were paral- 
iiled by pioneering in employe wel- 
ire. 
‘He improved working conditions 
his factory and provided educa- 
onal opportunities and recreation 
xr employes and their families. In 
iis field he also started a veritable 
i:volution. 
| Patterson was among the first 
mployers to install safety devices. 
te introduced factory lunchrooms, 
jithrooms, individual lockers, rest- 
»voms, first aid stations, schools 
or apprentices and a medical de- 


partment directed by doctors and 
nurses. 

He built well-lighted, sanitary 
factories. He was instrumental in 
cleaning up the surrounding area, 
once called “Slidertown,” and that 
included landscaping the NCR 
grounds. Slidertown became South 
Park. NCR grounds and buildings 
became the talk of the business 
world. 

In 1921, Patterson, Mrs. Julia 
Carnell and Robert Patterson gave 
a block of NCR preferred stock 
worth $275,000 to the Dayton 
Foundation as its original endow- 
ment. The foundation is a public 
trust fund used for charitable, edu- 
cational and benevolent purposes. 


PATTERSON was not a saint. 
He could be ruthless with others 
and with himself. He was volatile 
and high-strung. Keeping physi- 
cally fit was almost an obsession 
with him. 

His efforts to impose on others 
the health fads he favored some- 
times made him appear ridiculous. 
However, those ventures into the 
living habits of his associates were 
incidental to the big enterprise he 
conducted. They were mere side- 
shows. Always there was the busi- 
ness of producing better cash 
registers and selling them all over 
the world. He never lost sight of 
that. 

Said this little man with the 
built-in dynamo: “If ever there 
comes a time in this business when 
courage is not needed, when it is 
not necessary to overcome ob- 
stacles, I will know that it is time 
to close down, turn off the power, 
and draw the fires for all time.” 

In Hills and Dales park, a bronze 
statue of Patterson astride his 
favorite horse overlooks the city. 
Not far away in the offices and 
plants he loved, his spirit goes 
marching on. 

Patterson was a man his indus- 
try and his city can’t forget. 
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Chapter 14 NCR Girdles World 


Unique in the annals of Dayton’s 
industries is the National Cash 
Register Co., which transformed a 
crude cash register into a business 
necessity. Now in its 79th year, it 
is fabulous in all of its operations. 

Founded in 1884, NCR has 
grown into a world-wide organiza- 
tion employing 56,000 men and 
women. 

Its products are sold and serv- 
iced in more than 120 countries. 
These range from a $200 cash 
register for small stores to a mil- 
lion dollar electronic computer sys- 
tem to keep track of more than 
800,000 customer accounts. 

Fabulous in research and de- 
velopment, NCR poured $17.1 mil- 
lion into that activity in 1961. 
Much of that was directed toward 
new technigues in data processing 
for retailing, banking, industrial 
and governmental record-keeping. 
Currently, the Research and De- 
velopment division is working on 
about 200 projects. 


THIS intense activity is reflected 
in products and sales. Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of NCR’s ma- 
chine sales in 1961 represented 
equipment not on the market 10 
years ago. The sales total for the 
first time rose to more than a half 
billion dollars. 

NCR is fabulous in its far-flung 
manufacturing operations. It has 
built factories in eight other coun- 
tries — Brazil, Canada, France, 
Germany, Japan, Scotland, Swede 
and Switzerland. . 

Its Electronics division is in 
Hawthorne, Calif., its Adding Ma- 
chine division in Ithaca, N. Y. 

Six smaller plants that manufac- 
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N. Y.; Mechanicsville, N. Y.jh¢ 


net earnings more than doubled. 
It is in step with John H. Patter-|, 
son’s business philosophy: “Any 
business that is satisfied with it- 


ment of salesmanship and training, 
It pioneered visual aids (charts, 


school, a sales quota system, re- 
stricted sales territories and a CPC| 
organization (100-point club). | 

NCR is a huge training school|™ 
dedicated to teaching “through the 
eye.” Its night classes, now in the| 
59th year of operation, offer)" 
courses in technical fields relatec|! 
to products, operations and manu:|"! 
facturing processes. \% 

Its suggestion program, startec¢|?! 
in 1894, last year produced 4,804)! 
employe suggestions, of whick| . 
1,124 were adopted. | 

The company’s employe turnove1}! 
rate is one of the lowest in indus-|t 
try. In 1961, approximately 1,70¢ 
Dayton employes had 25 years ol 
more of service. On a world-wide 
basis, over 3,800 employes holt 
membership in the 25-Year Club 


NCR IS also fabulous in its com: 


‘munity relations. Among the first, 
)) f not the first, company to appoint 
ji director of community relations, 
}t is interested in promoting the 
}zgeneral welfare. Witness its recent 
\response to the need for expanded 
fiigher education opportunities 
jaere—a gift of $1 million toward 
\-he $6 million campaign goal. | 
| More important, its officers in- 
‘)vest their time and talents in con- 
‘}structive community projects. Here 
}:00, they follow Patterson’s lead. 
| What of the future? The cash 
\register, of course, remains the 
}cornerstone of retail record-keep- 
jing. It speeds up transactions, pro- 
‘cects the merchant and customer 


| 
| 


{tial records which are the nucleus 
| of any retail accounting system. 

| Engineering of new models of 
|eonventional cash registers, ac- 
|counting machines and adding ma- 
chines continues. 

| But there’s now a new emphasis 
jon planning and developing total 
systems of record-keeping. This 
jimeans new communication tech- 
niques to serve as machine lan- 
|iguage with a view to linking vari- 
jious parts of systems for auto- 
jimatic information handling. 


ANOTHER innovation is optical 
jicharacter reading which permits 
|direct processing of printed data 
without first converting the data 
|ito some form of “machine lan- 
guage” such as punched cards or 
‘punched paper tape. 

Figures printed by cash registers 
are read directly by the new op- 
tical equipment and then processed 
electronically. This promises a 


revolutionary new department at 
the factory. 

The company’s patented encap- 
sulation process which is used in 
the manufacture of NCR (no car- 
bon required) paper is being ex- 
tended to other products. 

For example, a paper which 
eliminates need for ink ribbons in 
business machines and new heat- 
sensitive paper with applications in 
the copying field. 

The nation has 13,500 commer- 
cial banks faced with the biggest 
bookkeeping job in the world. NCR 
continues its pioneering in develop- 
ing bank automation systems. 
These include the Pitney-Bowes 
National check sorter, which reads 
and distributes magnetically en- 
coded checks at phenomenal 
speeds. 


THOSE who fear office automa- 
tion take note: Despite the de- 
velopment of new methods to auto- 
mate routine functions, the num- 
ber of office employes rose by 
400,000 in 1961. 

The NCR story centers in the 
disciplined determination of Pat- 
terson and a number of his as- 
sociates, including Col. Edward A. 
Deeds, Charles F. Ketering, Stan- 
ley C. Allyn and their successors. 

Always the story goes back to 
Patterson. He was not a salesman 
but he founded modern salesman- 
ship. 

He was not a public speaker, 
but he became an effective demon- 
strator of his product. He was not 
a manufacturer, but he originated 
the modern factory. He was an in- 
veterate showman who never 
dramatized himself. 
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Chapter Le) Industrial Statesman 


There was nothing mysterious 
about the rise of Col. Edward A. 
Deeds to industrial leadership. He 
had an inventive mind, ability to 
work hard and an appreciation of 
team work. 

He inherited a strong body from 
his pioneering parents. He learned 
to work during his boyhood on the 
family farm near Granville, O. He 
discovered the value of teamwork 
as a football player at Denison 
university. 

Thinking, intense application to 
any job he tackled and cooperation 
with his colleagues sharpened his 
self-confidence and broadened his 
horizons. Very early he displayed 
a rare sense of responsibility to his 
employers and to his community. 
His advancement followed as the 
night the day. 

Integrity, frugality, good humor, 
patience, a passion for facts and 
a glowing patriotism—these traits 
were to stand him in good stead 
when, at the peak of his career, a 
storm of malice and misunder- 
standing raged around him. 


FOLLOWING his graduation 
from Denison university and a 
short course in electrical engineer- 
ing at Cornell university, Deeds 
joined the Thresher Electric Co. 
here in 1897. Within a year and a 
half he had advanced from drafts- 
man to superintendent and chief 
engineer. 

In 1899 he moved to the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. where 
he soon became factory engineer. 

His climbing to the top of the 
NCR smokestack to discover a 
structural weakness brought him 
to the attention of John H. Pat- 
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terson, NCR founder and presi- 
dent. That display of initiative and 
physical courage Patterson 
couldn’t forget. 

Deeds’ leaving NCR to super- 
intend construction of a model 
factory to manufacture shredded 
wheat biscuits at Niagara Falls, | 
N. Y., opened contacts with finan- 
cial leaders who recognized his in- 
dustrial prowess. 

However, in 1903, Patterson 
summoned him back to Dayton as 
assistant general manager of the 
NCR plant. A 12-year association 
resulted in his being named vice 
president and general manager of | 
the company. | 


MEANTIME, he had called to 
NCR a young Ohio State engineer- 
ing graduate to bring to reality 
Deeds’ dream of a cash register 
powered by an electric motor. 

Charles F. Kettering accom- 
plished that feat. What is more 
Significant, he and Deeds formed 
an industrial team that eventually 
revolutionized the automotive in- 
dustry. That comradeship con- 
firmed a Deeds view that “men 
must hunt in pairs.” 

In 1908, they joined in an in- 
formal partnership to develop an 
ignition system for automobile en- 
gines. From that work, carried on 
in the Deeds barn at 319 Central 
Ave., came the auto self-starter 
that was destined to make the new 
“horseless carriage” a necessity. 
The hazardous hand-cranking of 
motors was outmoded by their in- 
vention. 

To meet the demand for self- 
starters, the Deeds-Kettering team 


ormed the Dayton Engineering 
juaboratories Co. 

| William A. Chryst, a member of 
he team’s “Barn Gang,” shortened 
jhe name to Delco, a suggestion 
hat stuck. Delco was sold to 
| Jnited Motors in 1916. 


UNITED MOTORS became Gen- 
»ral Motors in 1918, and eventually 
ettering was drawn into that 
filant automotive firm as director 
£ research and development. 
| Local and national crises were 
Oo command more and more of 
Deeds’ time. The 1913 flood dev- 
wstation in Dayton and the Mi- 
jimi Valley aroused his interest 
jn flood-prevention. 
| He marshaled the forces to bring 
‘hat dream to reality. On the oc- 
‘asion of his 80th birthday cele- 
joration, the Dayton Daily News 
I;commented, ‘Without him, the 
ilream never would have come 
jrue.” 
The Miami Conservancy district 
jind the work it accomplished were 
‘uniquely a product of the Deeds 
enius.” That squares with the 
judgment of Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
tran, a civil engineer who teamed 
with Deeds in working out the 
»roject. 
| The malice and misunderstand- 
Ing in the flood-control work was 
|umall compared with that which 
Be entcd Deeds following World 
ie I. 
| CALLED by the government to 
|lirect aircraft production, Deeds 
|-hrew himself into the war effort 
jwith every ounce of his boundless 
jonergy. 
} To meet the demand for 
|yuantity-produced aircraft engines, 
jae brought together two outstand- 
jng automotive engineers, J. G. 
Vincent and E. J. Hall, who pro- 
!luced the designs in record time. 
That Liberty engine, according 
ro Newton D. Baker, secretary of 
war in the Wilson administration, 


| 
j 


| 


was “one of the really big accom- 
plishments of the United States” 
during the war. 

By the spring of 1918, Deeds 
was being charged with waste and 
mismanagement of aircraft pro- 
duction. That he was found guilt- 
less after numerous investigations 
was no surprise to his friends. 

The insight of Governor James 
M. Cox is to the point. Said he, ‘‘A 
service of conspicuous value will 
endure, and the chaff of unjustifi- 
able and mischievous criticism will 
be swept away in a brief time.” 
That happened as the Covernor 
predicted. 


IN HIS response to the warm- 
hearted reception at a civic dinner 
in the Miami hotel, Colonel Deeds 
said, ‘‘He is, indeed, a small citizen 
who comes out of the war hating 
anybody.” 

In 1931, Deeds resumed his re- 
lationship with NCR as chairman 
and active director of the company. 
Again he found a partner, this 
time Stanley C. Allyn. Together, 
they set NCR on the high road of 
new research and engineering. 

The program they established 
continues to carry the company to 
an ever-expanding usefulness in 
the field of business machines and 
automated record-keeping. 

Deeds’ industrial contributions 
to his city were supplemented by 
gifts of the Conservancy head- 
quarters building, the Engineers 
club in association with Kettering, 
and Carillon park with endowment 
to support it. His gifts to Denison 
university made possible its mod- 
ern development. 

Kettering said of his partner, 
“He sees clearly what is to be 
done, how to do it and he does it.” 

Deeds’ business philosophy was 
as simple as his methods: “A com- 
panv that cannot earn a profit 
holds little opportunity for its em- 
ployes and faces a questionable 
future.” 
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Chapter 748 GM Liked Barn Gang 


General Motors Corporation, 
Dayton’s biggest employer, 
pumped more than $3 million a 
week into the local economy in 
1961. 

Its four divisions employed more 
than 27,000 men and women whose 
paychecks for that year totaled 
$167,790,435. In the same period, 
the corporation spent $58,210,290 
for materials and services in the 
Miami Valley. 

“General Motors is the most im- 
portant single factor in the 
economic life of this area. Equally 
important is the fact that General 
Motors in every instance has been 
a pillar of support for worthwhile 
community projects.” 

That appraisal was voiced by S. 
C. Allyn, former chairman of the 
National Cash Register Co., at 
Dayton’s dinner celebrating GM’s 
golden anniversary in 1958. 


GENERAL MOTORS came to 
Dayton because Charles F. Ketter- 
ing and Col. E. A. Deeds had in- 
vented and developed a new igni- 
tion system and a self-starter for 
automobiles. Here GM _ officials 
found the engineering ingenuity 
that promised further develop- 
ments. ; 

The story goes back to the 
“Barn Gang,” headed by Kettering. 
They carried on their experiments 
in the Deeds barn at 319 Central 
Ave. It was there that Kettering, 
William A. Chryst and a number 
of mechanics tamed the auto en- 
gine. 

Their ignition system knocked 
out the fidgety magneto. Their 
selfstarter made the motor-crank 
obsolete. These innovations revolu- 
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tionized the operation of a motor 
vehicle. Use of the auto has been 
growing ever since. : 

The “Barn Gang” began as ex- © 
perimenters and inventors. Cir- 
cumstances forced them into manu- 
facturing. To fill a contract Deeds | 
and Kettering had negotiated with 
the Cadillac Motor Car Co. in De- 
troit, the Dayton Engineering 
Laboratories Co. was incorporated 
in 1909. Chryst suggested shorten- 
ing the name to “Delco.” 

In 1916, Delco joined United 
Motors which became a part of 
General. Motors at the end of 1918. 
Delco was made a GM division, the | 
first of the four now operating | 
here. 


If HAS developed into a pro- | 
ducer of electric motors and auto | 
shock absorbers. In addition to its | 
original plant on East First Street, | 
it has built a huge manufacturing | 
structure in the city of Kettering. | 

Frigidaire, biggest of the four | 
Dayton divisions, pioneered the | 
manufacture of electric refrigera- | 
tors. Its history dates back to 1921, | 
the year W. C. Durant, then GM | 
president, spotted Dayton as a | 
good place to develop an infant en- | 
terprise he had bought from a | 
former Daytonian, Al Mellowes. 

Mellowes had made an air-cooled | 
refrigerator at Ft. Wayne, Ind., in | 
1915 and had moved the struggling 
company to Detroit in 1916. 

Frigidaire soon outgrew its Delco 
Light affiliation and, in turn, be- | 
came a GM division. To handle the | 
expanding business, the division | 
built a sprawling assembly plant 
in Moraine City south of Dayton. | 
Production at the old Taylor Street | 


|) plant is confined to refrigerator 
| parts such as compressors. 


| TODAY the Frigidaire line of 
| household appliances includes elec- 
| tric refrigerators, food freezers, 
telectric ranges, dishwashers, 
| clothes washers and dryers, dis- 
1) posers, and room air conditioners. 
_ Currently, Frigidaire’s manufac- 
‘ture of compressors for auto air 
‘)) conditioners is the equivalent of a 

‘)) new Dayton industry. 
_ In addition, it manufactures do- 
‘ it-yourself dry cleaning machines. 
‘| Frigidaire developed Freon, a 
' non-toxic refrigerant. It introduced 


“| frost-proof refrigeration units. 


“! Over the years, it has led the appli- 
| ance industry in styling changes. 


")} In step with the automotive indus- 


| try, Frigidaire annually features 
‘} new and improved models. 

| The Inland Manufacturing divi- 
el] sion, established in 1922, grew into 
| the largest producer of wooden 
| steering wheels for automotive ve- 
‘| hicles in the world. 

| Inland’s products broadened 
"} from wood to rubber, plastics and 
} metal. By 1940 it had become a 
} giant job shop, manufacturing 425 
‘| different items. 


| DELCO MORAINE division also 
‘}} traces its ancestry to the inventive 
‘ genius of Kettering. It is an out- 
| growth of a research and engineer- 


ing firm set up to perfect an air- 
cooled engine. 

Although the engine was dis- 
carded, the experiments resulted 
in the production of self-lubricat- 
ing bearings with wide applica- 
tions. Delco Moraine, established in 
1923 as the Moraine Products di- 
vision, was combined with Delco 
Brake in 1942. 

Its list of products falls into 
four categories: Automotive and 
diesel bearings; hydraulic brake 
assemblies and power brakes; fric- 
tion materials for transmission and 
other uses, and powdered metal 
parts. 

A fifth division, Aeroproducts, 
was established in Vandalia in 1940 
when the corporation bought a 
local firm, Engineering Projects, 
Ine. 

Aeroproducts developed the hol- 
low steel blade for aircraft propel- 
lers and electrically and hydrau- 
lically-controlled propellers. Its 
turbo-prop, introduced in 1945, was 
first mass-produced in 1950. A 
1951 Air Force contract was in- 
strumental in doubling the plant’s 
facilities. 

The shift from propeller-driven 
to jet aircraft after World War II 
robbed Aeroproducts of its pri- 
mary business. Its remaining op- 
erations were consolidated with 
the Allison division in Indianapolis. 
The Vandalia plant was assigned 
to Inland Manufacturing division. 
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Chapter | @ Workbench Springboard 


Charles Franklin Kettering was 
the most inventive mind in a city 
noted for its inventions, particu- 
larly in the industrial field. But he 
was more than inventor; he was 
also a philosopher who looked at 
his world unafraid. 

Kettering’s own statements dis- 
close his views better than any- 
thing ever written about him. 

“It is a man’s destiny,” he said, 
“to ponder the riddle of existence, 
and as a by-product of his won- 
derment, to create a new life on 
earth ... Thinking is the one thing 
in the world upon which no one 
has ever been able to put a tax or 
tariff ... Research is nothing but 
a state or mind—a friendly, wel- 
coming attitude toward change. It 
is the ‘composer’ mind instead of 
the ‘fiddler’ mind. It is the ‘tomor- 
row’ mind instead of the ‘yester- 
dayvipmind |.) au 

“The Wright brothers flew right 
through the smoke screen of im- 
possibility .. . Encyclopedic knowl- 
edge isn’t worth much in the 
world. You can buy a whole ency- 
clopedia for $75 on the installment 
plan, and you don’t have to feed 
ite 


“YOU CAN send a message 
around the world in a seventh of 
a second, and yet it may take 
years to force a_ simple idea 
through a quarter inch of human 
skull . . . The only secret of na- 
ture we are trying to learn is why 
the human skull is so dense... 

“T have never done anything at 
a desk in my life, because I found 
out that whatever I could do there 
wouldn’t work down at the bench. 
So I started on the bench first and 
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worked back up the other way | 
... The ‘Barn Gang’ proved that | 


problems aren’t solved with fancy }j 
apparatus but in a man’s head }; 


. . . We must never impose limits | 
on the minds of men. 
day we'll look back at the steam | 


age as an oxcart method of getting |) 


energy... 

“We should all be concerned © 
about the future because we will | 
have to spend the rest of our lives | 
there ... With willing hands and | 
open minds, the future will be | 
greater than the most fantastic | 
story you can write... 1. 

“Anything that you can think | 


of today can be done, but it takes ], 


time. It may be 50 or 60 years | 
sometimes before an idea develops. | 
But if we will recognize that there | 
is a definite time before an idea | 
can become a product, provided | 
the customers are available for it, }, 
the future is the greatest natural | 
asset we have. You make its value, }, 


depending upon how you think.” I; 
Born on a farm near Loudon- }. 


ville, O., in Ashland county, Aug. | 
29, 1876, Kettering attended the | 
district school near his home and | 
later was graduated from the Lou- §. 
donville high school. | 


HE LEFT a teaching job in a : 
one-room school at Bunker Hill to 
enter the University of Wooster in 


1896. While there he heard of the 
engineering courses offered at Ohio } 


State university and decided to }' 
transfer. | y 

Eye trouble forced a delay in | 
his plans, and for the next two 
years he taught in the elementary | 
school at Mifflin. His interest in | 
science developed rapidly as a re- | 


e e Some 1; 


sult of his experiments in photog- 
raphy and electricity. 
Kettering entered the Ohio State 


paired vision in the middle of his 
‘freshman year resulted in his with- 
‘drawal in favor of a job as a tele- 
‘phone lineman at Ashland. 

He returned to Ohio State in 
1901, working as a telephone trou- 
ible shooter and installer during 
jhis spare time to support himself. 
‘Graduated in 1904 with a degree 
in electrical engineering, he joined 
‘the inventions department of the 
‘National Cash Register Co. 

His first job was to electrify 
‘the cash register. Many oldtimers 
‘said that was impossible. He did it. 


| KETTERING’S leadership of the 
‘Barn Gang” in the invention of 
la starting, lighting and ignition 
isystem for automobiles is widely 
~ftknown. His ability to locate and 
“solve problems attracted General 
| Motors officials. 

As head of GM research and de- 
lvelopment over a 27-year period, 
“ihe led his staff so skillfully that 
Ithey practically outdid them- 
l\}selves. Here’s a partial record: 
‘lNew refrigerator gases, Durex 
jbearings, quick-drying lacquer 
finishes for cars, quick-process 
}malleable iron, four-wheel brakes, 
crankcase ventilation, two-fila- 
}ment headlamps, special winter 
|lubricants, bromine from _ sea 
water, two-way shock absorbers, 
chromium plating, safety glass, 
extreme pressure lubricants, dou- 
ble glass windows, variable speed 
transmissions, engine carbon re- 
movers, copper-lead bearings, 
wear-resistant cylinder iron, 
powdered iron metallurgy, grooved 
j}and tinplated piston rings and 
| silver bearings. 


9 


he 


One of the most outstanding 
contributions to transportation 
made by his laboratories was the 
two-cycle Diesel engines used in lo- 
comotives and stationary and mo- 
bile power plants. 

These engines were adopted by 
the U.S. Navy for use on sub- 
marines and many types of surface 
craft. Later research perfected 
small Diesels which now power 
large trucks, buses, tanks and 
tractors. 

In addition to industrial re- 
search, Kettering probed into 
other fields. The Kettering 
Foundation at Antioch college 
studies photosynthesis (what 
makes grass green?) to find out 
the processes of plant chemistry. 

1326930 

THE DAYTON inventor was 
sure that discovery of those proc- 
esses would transform agricul- 
ture, freeing it from the whims of 
weather. Another far-reaching ac- 
tivity was related to the Sloan- 
Kettering Institute for Cancer Re- 
search in New York. 

Kettering’s interest in education 
found outlets at Ohio State (he 
was a trustee), Antioch, Wilming- 
ton and Earlham colleges. He was 
closely associated with Dr. Arthur 
E. Morgan in the development of 
the Antioch program of coopera- 
tive education. 

Said Kettering, “If education 
can teach the duty of citizenship, 
teach the growing generation how 
to make a living, and contribute 
our knowledge to the advancement 
and welfare of each other, I be- 
lieve it will go a long way toward 
wiping out this world-wide dissen- 
sion which we all know is so prev- 
alent today.” 
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. ‘Chapter id _ Pushbutton Power 


Dayton’s growth has leaped with 
each application of new me- 
chanical power 

Men and animals provided a 
little power the community used 
until 1835, roughly 40 years, when 
enterprising Daytonians began de- 
veloping hydraulics or mill races. 
These utilized water from the Mi- 
ami and Mad rivers and the Miami- 
Erie canal to operate machinery. 

The canal-fed Cooper hydraulic 
between Third and Fifth Streets, 
west of Wyandotte, had a 12-foot 
fall. It served a dozen factories 
and mills. The Dayton: hydraulic, 
built in 1845, tapped the Mad river 
four miles above the town. Its 16- 
foot fall added even more water 
power to serve local industries. 

A third hydraulic from the Mi- 
ami river powered industry in the 
vicinity of what is now McKinley 
park. The machine age was taking 
hold. 


THE SHIFT from water to 
steam power began here in 1851 
with the establishment of a steam 
bakery. The era of steam power 
mushroomed with the demand for 
war materiel in 1861. As one ob- 
server remarked, ‘‘Dayton emerged 
from the postwar panic of 1873 on 
steam.” 

Feb. 16, 1883, marks the intro- 
duction of another kind of power 
in the Dayton area. On that day, 
the Dayton Electric Light Co. put 
50 are lamps in service on the 
downtown streets. The site of the 
first electric generating station on 
what is now Riverview Avenue is 
marked by a granite slab facing 
McKinley park. 

Purchase of the Dayton Electric 
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Co. and the Dayton Citizens Elec- | 
tric Co. by Frank M. Tait in i911} 


at all times adequate power to) 
meet every demand. 

Tait, a pioneer in the production | 
and application of electricity, said, } 
“There is no better benchmark to} 
measure an area’s growth than the} 
use of electric power.” | 


service area and generates steam 
to heat buildings in downtown jk 


ties, the company annually con- | 
sumes 1,507,000 tons of coal. 


pacity of 773,550 kilowatts. As of. 
1961, it sold gas to 209,174 resi-/| 
dential, commercial and govern-| 
ment customers. | 

Over the last 10 years, DP&L’s } 
property and plant valuation has. 
risen from $173,302,000 to $320,- | 
591,000. Now its average em-| 
ployment totals 2,636 men and! 
women. 

More than 19,000 common share- §) 
holders and 2,045 preferred share- }) 
holders, who reside in all parts of } 
the nation, own this thriving com- | 
pany. Common shareholders, at’ 
their annual meeting in 1961, au-. 
thorized an increase in the num- } 
ber of common shares from four! 
million to fifteen million. This re-- 
sulted in a three-for-one stock split’ 
of the common stock. 

Like other Dayton industries, 


' Looking to the future, the com- 
any presently is engaged in three 
vesearch projects. One of these is 
the revolutionary magnetohydro- 
“llynamic (MHD) generating sys- 
‘lem. The basic difference between 


“bf generating electricity is the 
‘limination of much heavy equip- 
“nent. Engineers hope for an im- 


| DP&L IS working with 13 other 
| nvestor-owned companies to study 
‘lihree types of nuclear reactors in 
tiishe 500,000 kilowatt size. A third 
‘major project includes two other 


)j2lectric companies serving central 


mstudy will include the economic and 
other benefits that might result 
from the joint planning of genera- 
weting capacity and transmission of 
caelectric power. 

di) One of the problems incident to 
sithe operation of a coal-burning 
migenerating station is the disposal 
fof fly ash. DP&L has been work- 
Ming with a number of firms in the 
ajconcrete and street construction 
business to find a practical use of 
nithis waste material. 

| The early Romans used volcanic 
ash and lime in the construction 
2 roads and buildings. The new 
‘process is similar. It incorporates 
}a mixture of fly ash, hydrated lime 


and a soil aggregate to form a 
street base. A number of applica- 
tions have met every test success- 


fully. 


To insure that DP&L’s genera- 
ting capacity will be able to meet 
the demands of this expanding 
area, executives have bought a 
sizable tract along the Ohio river 
for a third generating station. 


WHEN THE growth indicates 
that the Frank M. Tait station on 
the south edge of the city and the 
O. H. Hutchings station 12 miles 
south can’t handle the load, the 
new station will be constructed. 

James M. Stuart. chairman and 
president, told the shareholders 
recently, ‘“Everywhere in west cen- 
tral Ohio there is planning and 
building for a better tomorrow. 
Highty-seven new industries have 
moved into the area in the last six 
years. Equally important, there 
has been a substantial growth in 
some existing industries.” 

This is the way Stuart sizes up 
the potential of the Dayton 
area: “Within 500 miles of Dayton 
are 53 per cent of the nation’s in- 
dustrial markets. A large concen- 
tration of highly skilled workers 
is available. Highways, airlines, 
railroads and accessible water 
routes are comparable with the 
best locations in the country. 
There is a dependable water sup- 
ply throughout the area and in 
some locations there is an abun- 
dance of high-quality underground 
water. Cities and villages provide 
excellent educational opportuni- 
ties.” 
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Chapter LQ) Tait Built His Ladder 


One of the most enthusiastic 
spokesmen for progress in Dayton 
and the Miami Valley was Frank 
M. Tait, founder of the Dayton 
Power & Light Co. and the Tait 
Manufacturing Co. 

Coming to Dayton from his na- 
tive Pennsylvania in 1905, Tait 
very quickly developed an enthu- 
siasm for his adopted city. That 
personal interest guided him in 60 
years of business leadership. 

He began his Dayton career with 
great personal assets: Clear think- 
ing and prompt action, initiative 
and persistence, personal charm 
and capacity to lead, willingness 
to work hard and a philosophy of 
service. 

As one of his colleagues noted, 
“Tait’s life was an expression of 
the American desire to excel and 
succeed.” 

Constructive work was the se- 
cret of Tait’s life. As he put it in 
his later years, “When one thinks, 
works and lives so that humanity 
benefits, no matter in how small a 
way, that is service .. . The pur- 
suit of personal gain, alone, leads 
to personal chaos.” 


HIS EARLY association with 
Thomas A. Edison sparked Tait’s 
interest in finding out what makes 
things tick. He liked to recall Edi- 
son’s remark, “Genius is 99 per 
cent perspiration and one per cent 
inspiration.” 

Born in Catasauqua, Feb. 20, 
1874, Tait was the son of a rolling 
mill worker. After his graduation 
from the Catasauqua high school, 
he learned, on his own initiative, 
stenography, telegraphy and train 
dispatching. 
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with the night engineering staff in| 
the electric light plant of the Ca- 
tasauqua rolling mill. 


Davies & Thomas Co., a Catasau- | 


qua cast iron and structural steel | 


firm, in 1893. 


When Edison came to Catasau-|: 
qua to conduct experiments in’ 


making pig iron with hard coal, 
Tait joined |him in the project. 


The story of Tait’s developing ’ 
the Dayton Power & Light Co. has / 
been outlined in a previous chap-| 


ter. 


HIS INTEREST in the applica- | 
tion of electric power found anj 
outlet in the pump field. He estab- /, 
lished the Dayton Pump and Manu- | 


facturing Co. in 1908 and produced 


the first commercially successful, *“ 


completely automatic electric 
water system. 


In 1929, the firm manufactured | 


the first electric gasoline pump. 
Continued developments 


high standing in the industry. 

In honor of the achievements, 
the firm name was changed to the 
Tait Manufacturing Co. in 1956. 


His self-} 
acquired knowledge of stenography |; 
was instrumental in his becoming | 
secretary to the president of the) 


in the) 
pump field brought the company | 


That year Tait urged Dayton 
leaders to plan for a metropolitan | 
city of a million persons. “Dayton | 
can be the best city of that size in | 


the world,” he said. 


The call to growth was in line | 
with his estimate of the Miami | 
Valley. ‘Perhaps in no other spot | 
in our nation is there a better bal- 
ance among industrial, commercial | 
and agricultural activities than in | 


jar own Miami Valley . . . There’s 
thing to hold us bec but our- 


| TATT believed that only the sur- 
lice has been scratched in every 
veld of human endeavor, whether 
w}. be science, engineering, agricul- 
are or human relations. 
| “What has been done makes me 
“Vositive that many other great 
Wings will be done,” he said re- 
,eatedly. 
) In 1955, the man who had be- 
ome “‘the dean of American pub- 
ic utilities” established the Frank 
wil. Tait foundation for charitable, 
icientific, educational and religious 
‘urposes. The original gift was the 
“Iissets of the pump company worth 
mn estimated $1.7 million at the 
“lime. 
' Before his death on Feb. 25, 
1962, he had given $87,500 to 
Vricket Holler camp of the Boy 
couts, a three-story building at 
‘ A | 35 East Second Street to Junior 
|.chievement and a $50,000 au- 
llitorium to the Dayton Museum. 
| His will included substantial be- 
juests to the University of Day- 
ion, Miami Valley, St. Elizabeth 
ind Good Samaritan hospitals, and 
he Westminster Presbyterian 
‘hurch of which he was a member. 
| When Tait presented the build- 
ng for use of Junior Achievement 
n 1960, he told the young people 
1e hoped their new home would 
»secome a site for the fulfillment of 
f dreams. 


“WITHOUT dreams, we are 
lost,” he emphasized. ‘‘Without 
dreams, we have no future.” 

Recipient of honorary degrees 
from Lehigh university and the 
University of Dayton, Tait was 
honored by his native state in 
October, 1954. 

He was named a Pennsylvania 
Ambassador. Presentation of the 
certificate at a ceremony in the 
Catasauqua Presbyterian church, 
whose organ he had pumped by 
hand during his boyhood, brought 
him great personal satisfaction. 

He had not forgotten the scenes 
of his childhood. The church spire, 
aglow every night by reason of his 
bequest for that purpose, can be 
seen many miles in every direction. 

To Tait that spire was a beacon 
of blessing, and he expressed the 
hope that its shining in the night 
would be a lure to high achieve- 
ment, especially among the young 
people of the Lehigh Valley. 

He was not fooled by technologi- 
cal advances. “The real key to the 
future lies in improved human re- 
lations—in greater understanding 
and closer cooperation,” he ob- 
served. 

Tait was a shy man. For years 
he went about his business, dodg- 
ing reporters and publicists. Only 
in the evening of his life were his 
associates able to pry out of him 
his deepest feelings. 

The gate was opened by im- 
pressing upon him that his success 
might be useful to youth in their 
struggles for success. 
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Chapter 20 Rivers of Paperz 


In our era, business rides on a 
river of paper. 

Without letterheads, ledgers, in- 
voices, checks, business forms, 
punched cards and punched tapes, 
modern commerce couldn’t oper- 
ate. 

Similarly, manufacturers of con- 
sumer goods are dependent upon 
paperboard cartons and boxes in 
the distribution of their products. 

For more than a century Dayton 
and several other Miami Valley 
cities have manufactured paper 
and paper products. 


THE MEAD Corporation, one 
of the nation’s top producers of 
fine papers, paperboard and con- 
tainers, grew from a little paper- 
making firm established here in 
1846 by Col. Daniel E. Mead. 

However, it was Col. Mead’s 
grandson, George Houk Mead, who 
guided the company to national 
and international renown. Today, 
from their offices in the Talbott 
Tower, Mead executives direct the 
operations of 42 plants in 17 states. 

According to H. E. Whitaker, 
Mead chairman, the corporation 
markets a thousand products. The 
list grows constantly as Mead re- 
search and development finds new 
uses for paper and paperboard. 

At the 1963 Dayton dinner of 
the Newcomen Society in North 
America, Whitaker said, ‘It would 
not be an exaggeration to say that 
the Mead Corporation is interested 
in any product that can be made 
of fibers, cellulose, or otherwise, 
and that can be used in printing, 
writing or packaging.” 

Mead’s corporate structure now 
includes the first paper mill in 
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Philadelphia. Also the Wheel: 
wright mill, founded in 1796 ir), 
Leominster, Mass., the Hurlbu}, 
Paper Co., formed in 1806 at Soutt 


- THROUGH [TS operations ij, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and Wes 
Germany, Mead has a business in) 
terest in every Common Marka 


Japan it has a working relntiae i 
ship with the Nippon Pulp Indus) 
try Co., which uses the Mead ma 
chine-coating process. 

Mead sales in 1962 rose to ¢ 
record level of more than $43!) 
million. 

Another Dayton - based firm 
Weston Paper and Manufacturinj 
Co., produces corrugated paper}, 
board and liner materials. Founder; 
in 1893, Weston operates fivi 
plants in four cities—St. Marys, O.}, 
Ft. Wayne and Terre Haute (2), 
Ind., and Chicago, Ill. Local office’ 
are in the Harries building. 

The Aetna Paper Co., 115 Co 
lumbia St., is an outgrowth of th 
old White Paper Co., which Co! 
Maxwell H. Howard acquired i: 
1897. A producer of bond and off) 
set papers of superior quality, i! 
is a division of Howard Pape) 
Mills, Inc. - 

The other divisions are the Day 
ton Envelope Co., the Howar' 
Paper Co. in Urbana and the Max| 
well Paper Co. in Franklin. How 
ard Paper Mills, Inc. became a di 
vision of the St. Regis Paper cq 
of New York in 1961. 


| AETNA SUPPLIES 30 per cent 
)f the paper used by the Interna- 
| ional Envelope Co., local producer 
‘if envelopes for the government. 

| The Specialty Papers Co., 802 
_ Miami Chapel Rd., is a converter 
bf flexible packaging materials. 
The firm, incorporated in 1919, 
orints and coats wrappings for 
manufacturers of bread, frozen 
foods, soaps, crackers, tobacco, 
east, candy, dairy products and 
meats. 

| Three Dayton firms manufacture 


{Corp., the Neff Folding Box Co. 
land Moore Paper Boxes, Inc. Geb- 


jnart, the oldest, was formed in 


[Reynolds & Reynolds Co. Hundreds 
lof corporations from coast to coast 


‘million pounds a year in the print- 
jing of 55 _ nationally-circulated 
magazines. 


IN 1962, McCALL printed and 
Tbound more than a billion maga- 
‘zines, among them Newsweek, 
| Reader’s Digest and U. S. News & 
World Report. . 

McCall’s garment patterns by 
the millions are sold in 10,000 
stores throughout the world. 


Recently the corporation began 
the manufacture of paperback 
DOOKS anda) 

The Otterbein Press, moved 
from Circleville to Dayton in 1853, 
is the official printing house for 
the Evangelical United Brethren 
church. #3: 

In addition to Christian litera- 
ture for world-wide distribution, 
the firm prints and binds books, 
booklets, catalogs and_ special 
printed material for other organi- 
zations. 

Almost every city, town and 
village in the United States is 
linked to. Dayton through pur- 
chases of church and public school 
music printed by the Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Co. Founded in 1890, 
Lorenz issues six monthly maga- 
zines—four anthem and two or- 
gan. The Lorenz press and the Ot- 
terbein presses share the produc- 
tion. 


THE NATIONAL Cash Register 
Co. operates a print shop. From its 
presses roll the NCR _ Factory 
News, newspapers for both the 
domestic and foreign sales forces, 
brochures, pamphlets, advertising 
materials and the company’s an- 
nual report. In addition, the com- 
pany prints some business forms 
for use on NCR machines. 

Dayton is also the home of a 
hundred print shops equipped to 
handle all kinds of job printing. 

Employment in these paper- 
making and paper - consuming 
firms runs to thousands. They are 
among the major factors under- 
lying the city’s relatively stable 
economy. 
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Chapter Di Mead Pioneered Empire 


George Houk Mead, modern 
industrial pioneer, died Jan. 1, 
1963. 7 

A native Daytonian, he belonged 
to that little group of business em- 
pire builders — Patterson, Deeds, 
Kettering, Tait, Cox — who will 
live forever in the annals of this 
city. 

More than any of the others, 
except James M. Cox, Mead was 
interested in the operations of the 
federal government. His interest 
stemmed from a deep-seated con- 


viction that government and busi- - 


ness are interdependent. 

Business dislocations and the at- 
tending hardships during the de- 
pression of the 1930’s stirred him 
deeply. Mead wanted to know why 
such disasters occurred and what 
government and business could do 
to prevent them. 

It was his intelligent approach 
to the national problems that 
landed him in the thick of the 
Roosevelt and Truman fights. to 
restore economic stability. 


OVER A 20-year period, Mead 
invested much of his time and 
most of his talents in the service 
of our country. ogi 

His work as a member of the 
Business Advisory council and 
the Industrial Advisory council of 
the National Recovery administra- 
tion marked the beginning of that 
service. 

The nation’s plunge into World 
War II, following the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor in Decem- 
ber, 1941, added to his burdens. 
He became a member of the War 
Labor board, the War Mobiliza- 
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tion and Reconversion Advisory 
board and the Office of Defensé¢ 
Mobilization. 


Economic Cooperation administra: 
tion. 

In 1947, President Truman ap: 
pointed Mead a member of the 
Hoover commission, an organiza: 
tion formed to streamline the) 
executive branch of the federal} 
government. ) 


MEAD’S experiences in Wash. 
ington revealed the need, at the" 
grass roots level, of a new under- 
standing of the nation’s inter- 
national responsibilities. Accord- 
ingly, he helped to form the Day- 
ton Council on World Affairs. 

He disclosed his views in his) 
1954 Miami university commence- 
ment address: “There can be no 
such word in your dictionary as| 
‘isolationism,’ nor can there be 
partisan politics in the solution of! 
our great international problems.’’ 

At the same time, Mead warned,) 
“The great institutions we have! 
built and all our technical, indus-' 
trial, cultural, educational and 


years stand in immediate danger.’’) 

He counseled the graduates to! 
have tolerance and confidence in| 
their fellow men and women. i 

Mead was preaching what he) 
himself chad practiced, namely,! 
mutual trust. He would not permit. 
partisan politics or any other con-} 


i 


BORN NOV. 5, 1877, Mead was! 
graduated from Hobart a 


\| 
1 


: 


| Geneva, N.Y.) in 1897 and from 
‘he Massachusetts Institute of 
‘echnology in 1900. 

|The Mead Paper Co., founded 
yy Col. Daniel E. Mead, grand- 
father of George Mead, was in a 
itate of near collapse in 1905. At 
urnjhe request of the Mead estate and 
ngankers interested in the family 
)roperties in Dayton and Chilli- 
jothe, young George returned 


sibility of managing two shaky 
baper mills. The balance sheet of 
pfis company showed total assets 
bf $439,909 — with $291 in cash. 


qellow workers years later. “The 
poilers were leaking ... There 
ivas not a piece of machinery that 
ivas, perhaps, fit to be oper- 


“HE COMBINED the mills into 
pejone, and nursed that one to 
health by introducing technical 
scontrols, developing new grades, 
| {strengthening his staff. Then he 
,jbegan to branch out. 

: “Today the company’s mills and 
F plants number 39 (42 in 19683), 
sand the products, once confined 
Solely to magazine paper, serve 
, thousands of uses for paper and 
packaging.” 

Remembering the day he first 
became responsible for the com- 
pany’s destiny, Mead once said, 
|“I felt confident ... the men who 
|were working its plants were 
worth any possible effort I might 
|put into the business. If I could 


provide leadership for this fine 
group of individuals, the business 


could not help but succeed.” 


At the recent Newcomen society 
dinner honoring George Houk 
Mead and the Mead Corporation 
he built, the current Mead chair- 
man, H. E. Whitaker, observed: 

“The head of the table was 
wherever Mr. Mead sat. He knew 
literally everything: every pipe, 
every machine, every person in the 
organization, together with an 
overwhelming array of financial, 
technical and merchandising data. 


“THINGS SEEMED to go the 
way he wanted, but he was no 
autocrat. Fellow officers and em- 
ployes were practically part of his 
clan, but he was no feudal chief. 
He devised the shape of the com- 
pany, but he was certainly not an 
organization man. In time I came 
to understand that his basic con- 
cern was the individual human 
person.” 

A devotee of sports, Mead liked 
fishing and hunting, golf and polo. 
He retired from polo following his 
50th birthday. He made a hole- 
in-one on a Dayton golf course 
at the age of 71. 

At the age of 65, the Dayton 
paper-maker suffered his greatest 
loss. His. eldest son, Marine Lt. 
George H. Mead Jr., was killed 
while leading his platoon in bat- 
tle on Guadalcanal in August, 
1942. 

With Mrs. Mead (Elsie Louise 
Talbott) and the other sons and 
daughters, George Houk Mead 
carried his grief without flinching. 
Only those who were close to him 
knew how deeply he had been 
hurt. 

His passing from the Dayton 
scene left an empty place against 
the sky. 
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Chapter yd) J Business, Labor Peace 


The history of Dayton’s labor 
organizations parallels, in the 
main, the development of labor’s 
struggles nationally. It is perti- 
nent, therefor, to look at labor’s 
national triumphs before we ex- 
amine the history of the movement 
here. 

While isolated groups of crafts- 
men banded together to obtain 
wage increases and to improve 
their working conditions during 
the American Revolution, the 
movement did not gain any na- 
tional stature until the middle of 
the 19th century. 

The International Typographical 
Union was formed in 1852, the Na- 
tional Union of Iron Molders (now 
International Molders and Allied 
Workers Union) in 1859. 

Following the Civil War, new 
labor organizations challenged 
management in the _ rapidly-ex- 
panding industries. For example, 
the Knights of Labor, founded in 
Philadelphia in 1869, demanded an 
eight-hour day. Their organization 
marked the first major attempt to 
form a union for all American 
workmen, skilled and unskilled 
alike. 


THE KNIGHTS of Labor organi- 
zation eventually disintegrated be- 
cause it suffered infiltration by 
newly-arrived European radicals 
who had not learned the funda- 
mental of American citizenship, 
all-round fair play. 

The Knights also were handi- 
capped by the secrecy of their 
operations and by the growing 
interest of skilled workers in craft 
unions. 

It was not until 1881, when the 
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American Federation of Labor we) 
formed by representatives of cra:) 
unions, that unionism began 1 
work effectively on the nation: 
level. 

Samuel Gompers, who spea: , 
headed the new national organizi | 
tion, insisted that unions had | , 
right to bargain collectively wit! 
employers. 

Incidentally, the National Ru 
covery Act passed by the Congres) | 
during the Franklin D. -Rooseve’ 
administration included a sectio) 
(7-A) guaranteeing the right « 
collective bargaining. 


IN 1935, John L. Lewis, pres 
dent of the United Mine Worker 
and representatives of seven othe) 
AFL unions launched a drive t| 
unionize all labor. | 

They planned locals that woul 
include all workers in a plant. A) 
a Pittsburgh meeting in 1938, the! 
formed the Congress of Industri 
Organizations (CIO) and began | 
spirited struggle with the AFL fc) 
leadership of labor. 

Top leaders of both AFL an | 
CIO organizations recognized th 
need for unity in the labor move , 
ment. Indeed, the late Wililay) , 
Green, AFL president for mani‘ 
years, said repeatedly, “Labc| 
ought to have one roof.” qt 


Working to that end, the leader} . 


= fe 
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The first move to organize work ( 
| 
1813. On that Saturday afternood | 
a group of mechanics met in Mc 
Cullum’s tavern to form a Mé 
chanics’ Society. What happene’ 


0 that attempt the available rec- 
rds do not disclose. 


THE ONLY unions here prior 
o the panic of 1873 were the 
Wypographical and the Molders. 
During the ensuing 25 years, 28 
mions were organized. Moreover, 
he Ohio State Trades Assembly, 
forerunner of the Ohio Federation 
bf Labor, was formed in Dayton 
nm 1884. Its membership in 1939 
included 41 central bodies and 


bf the large industries were repre- 
sented by locals of the new CIO. 


sal, Radio and Machine Workers, 
the United Auto Workers and the 
SKJnited Rubber, Cork, Linoleum 
‘and Plastic Workers. 

To these must be added a num- 

ber of independent unions, the 
largest of which represents work- 
ers at the National Cash Register 
‘Ido, 
"| Currently, most of Dayton’s 
locals hold membership in one of 
l'two councils — Dayton Building 
Trades and the Dayton-Miami 
Valley Council, AFL-CIO. 


THE FIRST-NAMED, successor 
"of the Central Labor Union 
“founded by John EH. Breidenbach 
Nearly this century, has about 25,- 
000 members affiliated with 19 
locals. The other, organized in 1959 
to conform to the national AFL- 
4CIO pattern, has about 50,000 
{i members affiliated with 60 locals. 
§ When 19 of the locals in the con- 
4 struction industry refused to join 
9 the AFL-CIO Council, the Central 
Labor Union was supplanted by the 


Dayton Building Trades Council 
under Breidenbach’s leadership. 
These locals, however, did not lose 
affiliation ‘with their national 
bodies. 

Prior to the formation of the 
CIO, Breidenbach was “Mr. Labor” 
in the Dayton area. For 36 years 
he headed the old Central Labor 
Union which included every Day- 
ton local affiliated with a national 
organization. 

Until Electricians Local No. 82 
constructed the $250,000 debt-free 
building at 1407 East Third Street 
in 1961, construction workers’ 
headquarters was at the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Ludlow Streets. 

Breidenbach, a native Daytonian, 
entered the labor movement in its 
“rough and tumble” days. 

“I never picked a fight in my 
life,’ he said, in describing the 
turbulence. “Nor did I run away 
from one when attacked.” A 
trained boxer, he was able to take 
care of himself. 


FOR EIGHT years, beginning in 
1931, Breidenbach was a member 
of the Dayton City Commission. 
Organizer of Electricians Local 
No. 82, he has been president of 
the State Electrical Workers 25 
years. During a similar period he 
has headed the Ohio State Build- 
ing and Construction Trades. 

Breidenbach, who spends “50 
per cent of his time promoting 
harmony,” is proud of his steward- 
ship. 

“There has been only one strike 
by members of my local in the last 
33 years,” he affirmed. 

Dayton’s favorable industrial 
climate he attributes, in part, to 
“the good businessmen here.” 
A factor of that climate is the 
local wage scale which “compares 
favorably with those of other Ohio 
cities.” 
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Chapter 2b CIO Boots Radicals 


tel a et ke 


The CIO, which grew rapidly 
during and immediately after 
World War II, soon faced the same 
problem that had bedeviled the 
Knights of Labor, namely, political 
radicalism. . 

That 20th century menace was 
the more portentous because the 
radicals were members of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy 
to destroy the United States gov- 
ernment and the American eco- 
nomic system. 


CIO locals in Dayton took seri- 


ously their union’s dedication to 
responsible citizenship. Once they 
discovered that Reds within and 
without the union were interfering 
with their free, democratic proce- 
dures and decisions, the local lead- 
ers met the menace head-on. 

Their successful fight would 
have been impossible, of course, 
had they not been supported by 
the membership. 


THE ISSUE came to a head in 
a strike called by the United Elec- 
trical Workers (UE) at the Univis 
Lens Co., in Dayton on May 5, 
1948. There was violence, insti- 
gated not by local union leaders 
but by the Ohio Communist party. 

The party virtually took over 
the strike management, apparently 
to harass local police and to cast 
doubt on the American economic 
system. When the violence threat- 
ened to get beyond police control, 
the Ohio National Guard moved 
into the city to restore order on 
the picket lines. That 97-day strike 
doomed the UE not only in Dayton 
but also in the CIO. | 

Upshot of the fight was expul- 
sion of UE from the CIO and the 
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an operation unparalleled in mod}; 
ern labor organizations. The publi}, 
benefits accruing from this rout), 
ing of the Reds have not been ade}, 
quately appraised. | i 

UE lost its last footholds her;, 


Workers and Master Electric em) | 
ployes shifted to the Internationa}. 


gineered the break with the Som! ; 


munists included E. J. Kraft, L. Ww q 
Wornstaff, Robert Elsner, Wesle}|,, 
Steinhilber, Conrad Grimes an(,, 
William E. Snoots. All of these}, 
except Snoots, who left the CIC}, 
to become Brookville’s chief of po}, 
lice, continue in executive posi’ 
tions. 


executive committee of the union’: 
District 7 which embraces nin 
states. ih: 
Wornstaff heads Amalgamatec}, 
Local 768. Elsner is educationa 
chairman and Steinhilber is secre’ ; 
tary-treasurer of IUE District 7 | ‘ 
Grimes is executive secretary 0’ 
the Dayton-Miami Valley Counci’ 
AFL-CIO. 
The 25 members of the GM con: 
ference committee and a like num: 


ber of GM oficials work on prob- 
ems of mutual interest periodi- 
ally in Detroit. 

| Similarly, representatives from 
‘iach local in the Dayton-Miami 
‘alley council meet monthly in 
ihe council’s headquarters on Em- 
bury Park Rd. The building was 
fonstructed in 1957 by Local 175, 
Jtility Workers Union of America. 


SPEAKING of labor-manage- 
ment relations in Dayton, Kraft 
ind Grimes said, “Probably no city 
mn the country enjoys a better re- 


a ‘ationship.” 
LOH 


foicket the plant was made perma- 
lnent on June 12, 1901, but by that 
time the strike was dead. 
A railroad survey made here in 
41918 asserted: ‘Dayton is remark- 
ably free from organized labor in- 
fluence. The only union strong 
jenough to compel closed shops in 
Mall plants is that of the brewery 
Ty orkers, and this union has caused 
Imo trouble. Molders and printers 
are well organized, but most of the 
companies employing them main- 
Wtain open shops. The machinists 
attempted a strike about two years 
Sago, but the strike failed and no 
union is recognized by employers.” 
Fifty years ago, many indus- 
trialists looked upon unions as 
troublemakers. While that attitude 
I§persists in some areas, a new ap- 
Mpreciation of these organizations 
has grown with the development of 
tlhuge corporate interprises. Labor’s 


’ieollectively is no longer in 
") jeopardy. 
Many unions now face new prob- 


lems such as automation and the 
migration of industries. Automa- 
tion, the recently-coined name for 
automatically-controlled machine 
production, reduces the number of 
workers needed in a mass-produc- 
tion plant. 


LOCAL union leaders concede 
that automation is necessary if in- 
dustry is to meet successfully 
foreign competition. 

The wage-rate differential can be 
overcome, they believe, by lower 
production costs through automa- 
tion. However, a high wage scale 
is not much help to a man out of 
work. It’s that problem of tech- 
nological unemployment that trou- 
bles responsible leaders of both 
labor and management. 

The other problem, migration of 
industries, also is a matter of los- 
ing employment. Hundreds of em- 
ployes, regardless of tenure, may 
find themselves among the idle hy 
reason of their firm’s moving its 
operations to another community. 
Dayton’s recent loss of the Master 
Electric Co. is a case in point. 

To prosper, an industry must re- 
main competitive. Failure of man- 
agement to keep abreast of tech- 
nological developments or willful 
curtailment of output by workers 
ruins an industry. The resulting 
loss of employment hurts both em- 
ployes and the community. 

Formerly, union membership 
meant primarily the aid of one’s 
fellow-craftsmen in obtaining wage 
increases or a change in working 
conditions. 

Today that membership involves 
community responsibilities; in 
short, the general welfare. Growing 
participation of Dayton’s unions in 
community affairs indicates an 
awareness of their obligations. 
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Rapid and efficient commercial 
transactions are based on a me- 
dium of exchange in the form of 
money. An economy that lacks 
money must, of necessity, resort to 
barter, a slow clumsy way of doing 
business. 

Before Dayton was 20 years old, 
the demand for money prompted a 
group of business men to organize 
a bank. It was chartered by the 
state Feb. 11, 1814, and opened for 
business six months thereafter. At 


the time the town’s population had 


reached 450, too many to prosper 
on barter. 

To that first bank, known for 17 
years as the Dayton Manufactur- 
ing Co., the Winters National 
Bank & Trust Co. traces its origin. 
It became the Dayton Bank in 
1831, the New Exchange Bank in 
1852 and V. Winters & Son in 
1857. Its first loan was $11,000 to 
the federal government to aid in 
financing the War of 1812. 

Congress passed the National 
Bank Act in 1863, but Winters did 
not apply for a national charter 
until 1881. From that time, Day- 
ton’s oldest bank operated as 
Winters National Bank until it be- 
came Winters National Bank & 
Trust Co. in 1924. 


PRIOR TO the National Bank 
Act, there was much “wildcat cur- 
rency” in. circulation; that is, 
paper money that was worthless 
because it was not based on silver 
or gold. 

When President Andrew Jackson 
issued his Specie Circular in 1836, 
ordering agents of the government 
to receive only gold or silver in 
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payment of public debts, 
banks were Besdatcne in a trap. 


was recently merged with thé 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co. into the 
National Bank of Dayton. Thij 
move strengthened local banking 


resources and services and reducecii 


the city’s commercial banks tc 
three. 


EACH OF these institutions has 
established city and.  suburbar' 
branches to accommodate custom. 
ers in outlying areas. Moreover 
they have expanded their services} 


including credit and personal loar, 


departments. 
There was a time when Daytor 
had more banks than it needed) 


The Dayton Directory for 1909-1C 
lists 12 banks with capital ranging! 


from $25,000 to $600,000. The 


shakeout following the 1929 de- 


pression left the city with fewer 


and stronger banking institutions) 


Daytonians with surplus money 


in the 19th century invested some) 
of it in local fire insurance com-| 


panies. Beginning in 1835 with the 


organization of the Firemen’s [n-) 


surance Co., 


12 companies in all 
were formed. | 


Between 1860 and 1870, more 
‘re insurance companies were or- 
janized here than in any other 


‘raighead, Crawford, Dickey, 
%unckel, Harshman, Herrman, 
- iefer, Mead, Rike, Schenck, 


ri! THREE factors eventually 
Hoomed these institutions. Eastern 
ittompanies with more resources 
offered more advantages to policy- 
Miolders. There was a shortage of 
siness leaders primarily inter- 
bsted in insurance. The third fac- 
cor was a ruling by the Ohio De- 
hisoartment of Insurance that insur- 
injance companies must have on hand 
ithe full capitalization in cash or 
tisecurities. 

| Only one of the 12, originally 
named Teutonia by its German- 
wiAmerican founders, remains in 
atibusiness. 'Teutonia was renamed 
mithe Reliable Fire Insurance Co. in 
#11918 when anti-German war 


hysteria swept the country. Re- 
cently it was sold to a Florida- 
based firm. 

Another form of financial insti- 
tution has played a significant role 
in Dayton’s development. After the 
Civil War, the number of Savings 
and Loan associations multiplied 
rapidly. There were 12 in 1873 and 
17 in 1899. Presently, there are 10, 
largest of which is Gem City Sav- 
ings Association. In resources, it 
ranks second in Ohio, only a step 
behind a Cleveland association. 

The others are: Central Build- 
ing, Citizens Federal, First Fed- 
eral, Home, Homestead, Lincoln 
Federal, Montgomery County 
Building, State Fidelity Federal 
and Washington Federal. 

As of Dec. 31, 1961, these as- 
sociations had assets exceeding 
$378 million, mortgage loans and 
savings accounts in excess of $645 
million. Among their assets, they 
hold more than $47 million worth 
of government bonds. 

Four of these have established 
branches in the greater Dayton 
area. 

In recent years more than 30 
chattel and personal loan com- 
panies have opened offices in Day- 
ton. Most of these are branches of 
companies with headquarters in 
larger cities. 
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A city’s prestige is advanced or 
retarded by the kinds of retail 
stores its merchants operate. An 
up-to-date store, staffed by com- 
petent and courteous men and 
women, daily evokes favorable re- 
actions. Visitors in particular re- 
member a city in terms of their 
experiences in its stores. 

In this respect, Dayton has been 
fortunate—its leading stores have 
kept abreast of the times. One of 
them, the Rike-Kumler Company, 
typifies the city’s mercantile 


status by reason of its long history - 


of successful merchandising. 

Rike’s, as the department store 
is familiarly known, was founded 
in 1853 to sell drygoods at 17 Kast 
Third Street. It was a partnership 
—Prugh, Joice and Rike. 

Leader of the firm was David 
L. Rike, a Greene county farm boy 
who came to Dayton in 1850. His 
son, Fred H. Rike, joined the com- 
pany in 1888 and I. G. Kumler in 
1889. Meantime, Prugh had with- 
drawn in favor of a business in 
Cincinnati and Joice had retired. 


TWO YEARS before his death 
in 1895, David Rike moved the 
store to a new building at the 
southwest corner of Main and 
Fourth Streets. The new home, 
copied from a World’s Fair build- 
ing, had arched windows and 
doors, a cupola and iron grilles, 
white woodwork and a _ winding 
stairs. At a distance, it resembled 
a temple. 

In less than 20 years growth 
warranted another move. Fred 
Rike, who had_ succeeded _ his 
father, built a store at the north- 
west corner of Main and Second 
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moving north. The new store} 
rapidly outran his optimistic ex-(y: 
pectations. ihe 

Like other downtown stores, | 
Rike’s was hurt by the 1913 flood, | | 
which ruined much of the equip-ii 
ment and merchandise. Happily, hi 
the store’s high credit rating jt 
among its suppliers carried itm 
through the crisis. Credit was no jer 
problem. {hi 

David L. Rike, grandson of the 
founder, was named assistant gen- |i 
eral merchandise manager in 1929.) 
Later that year, following the} 


promoted to vice president and Il 
named a director. When his hij 
father, Fred H. Rike, died in 1947, jh 
David became president and gen- fh 
eral manager. 


BEFORE this shift in leader- }} 
ship, the company dedicated an ]}y 
eight-story addition on West Sec- }y 
ond Street in May, 1938. An esti- jy 
mated 100,000 persons attended jj, 
the festivities. hy 

Other expansions initiated by jy 
the young president included a}; 


parking garage on the old Steele }; 
High School site in 1959 and a| 
huge parking lot at West Second }; 
and Wilkinson Streets. i 

With a view to more expansion, }) 
Rike’s recently bought the ad-} 
jacent Miami hotel and the Cen-/ 
tral United Church of Christ’ 


broperty opposite the hotel on 
jzudlow Street. 

A service building on West Mi- 
‘mi Blvd., opened in 1960, was en- 
arged in 1962. A branch store 
“Siedicated in 1961 at Dorothy 
sane and Woodman Drive was an 
immediate success. 

7+ Public response to this new out- 
Met caused a delay in razing the 
Miami hotel, previously slated as 
the site of another seven-story 
iddition to the downtown store. 
\ portion of the hotel has been 
f-ehabilitated to provide more store 
jspace. A second branch north of 


ON JULY 24, 1959, David L. 
Rike announced the affiliation of 


Rike’s. The value of the stock 
iitransaction was estimated at 
miabout $37 million. 


lwrote, “The growth of Dayton 
-lhas practically never been of the 
timushroom, sudden growth type, 
“land we invariably have gone for- 
ward. A few times, possibly, we 
iihave marked time, but we have 
jnever gone backwards. Always 
jafter any slowing down of the 
a|city’s interests, the industries and 
1jretail establishments have gone 
l/forward with a clearer and better 
sistep than ever before.” 

The little firm destined to be- 
‘come one of Dayton’s major de- 
partment stores began business in 
1883 at 114 East Third Street as 


a 


the Boston Drygoods Store. As- 
sociated with Elder were William 
Hunter and J. Russell Johnston. 

Only one move—to 24 East 
Third Street—preceded locating 
the firm in the Reibold building 
at Main and Fourth Streets in 
1894. Among Elder’s ‘‘firsts” were 
a store elevator, an escalator and 
drinking fountains. 


LIKE Fred Rike, Elder over- 
came his flood losses because of 
his credit rating. Friends in Boston 
loaned him $100,000. 

Robert J. Elder succeeded his 
father. When he was named board 
chairman in 1953, Thomas E. Mar- 
shall, a grandson of Thomas Elder, 
rose to the presidency, the position 
he held until his retirement, April 
30, 1963. 

Another grandson, Robert D. 
Marshall, was elected vice presi- 
dent and general merchandise 
manager in 1955, the year Robert 
Elder retired. Robert Elder died in 
1956 and Robert Marshall left the 
firm in 1962. 

In 1961 Arthur Beerman won 
control of Elder’s through stock 
purchases. A real estate developer 
and founder of eight stores in the 
greater Dayton area, he was 
named chairman of Elder’s board. 

In January, 1962, he merged 
the Beerman stores into the Elder 
& Johnston Company. The foilow- 
ing May Beerman announced a 
change in the corporate name-—- to 
Elder-Beerman Stores Corpora- 
tion. 

The new retail combination cm- 
ploys 1,750 persons and has a net 
worth of $5 million. Elder officials, 
after the merger, announced that 
the firm would establish its first 
branch in the northwest shopping 
center at Siebenthaler Avenue and 
Philadelphia Drive. 
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Chapter 26 Keeping in Style 


One of the few old Dayton stores 
still in business at the original site 
dates back to 1879. Founded by 
James DeWeese and C. D. Bidel- 
man, “general drygoods mer- 
chants,” the firm was bought by 
J. Russell Johnston and his son- 
in-law, Harold Shelton, in 1912. 
They operated the company as the 
Home Store. 

In 1928 this store became a unit 
of Adler and Childs, a firm estab- 
lished here in 1895 by Albert 
Childs and his brother-in-law, M. 


L. Adler. Featuring ‘“‘low price for. 


cash,” 
rapidly. 

Adler probably knew more Day- 
tonians than any other local busi- 
nessman. For almost 50 years he 
personally welcomed customers at 
the front door of the store in the 
U. B. (now the Knott) building at 
Main and Fourth Streets. 

The shifting tides of retailing 
brought about the sale of both 
Adler and Childs and the Home 
Store to T. J. Dolan of Toledo and 
a group of his associates in 1946. 


Adler and Childs grew 


DISSOLUTION of Adler and 
Childs in 1950 and the sale of the 
Home Store to Arthur Beerman in 
1956 marked the end of an era, 
during which locally developed 
stores dominated retail trade. 

Sears Roebuck & Company of 
Chicago established a store at 
Main and Sixth Streets in 1932. 
Managed by J. J. Leff until his re- 
tirement in 1962, the Sears branch 
rapidly outgrew its merchandising 
space. 

A new building with parking 
areas was constructed in 1947 at 
East First Street and Patterson 
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Boulevard. Sears began business 
here with 30 employes, working 
in 14 departments. Today there are 
600 employes in 50 departments 
or divisions. 

As the Dayton market has 
grown, other chain-store com: 
panies have opened branches 
particularly in the suburban shop: 
ping centers. More recently, the 
discount houses have establishec 
stores here. Two locally formec 


chains — Gallaher’s Drugs anc 
Liberal Markets — continue tc 
grow. 


Rising labor costs and new con: 
cepts of merchandising have 
started new trends—self-service’ 
for example. Self-service would be 
impractical, of course, withou’ 
cash registers and merchandise 
marking machines, both patentec 
and developed by Daytonians. 


THE RISE of Dayton’s strons 
department stores was parallelec 
by development of attractive anc 
well managed clothing stores. Five 
of these—the Metropolitan, Thal’s 
Donenfeld’s, Dunhill’s and Leakas 
Furriers—are indigenous. They 
were founded and developed by 
Daytonians. | 

The Metropolitan, founded by 
Jacob H. Margolis in 1913, quickly 
established its reputation by fol 
lowing a clearly defined policy 
“If our clothes don’t make good 
we will.” | 

After the death of the founde: 
in 1940, David Margolis, a brother 
of Jacob, operated the store unti 
1951 when he withdrew to pursuc 
business interests in the West 
Jacob’s sons, Robert and Jacl 
Margolis, assumed leadership ai 


president and vice president, re- 
\ spectively. | 

_ Pivotal years in Metropolitan’s 
(growth were: 1927—the store bhe- 
}came a complete men’s and boys’ 
| furnishings home; 1942—women’s 
‘wear added; 1951—first locally- 
“ owned branch store opened; 1959 
§ —the store moved from Ludlow 
i and Fourth Streets to 126 N. Main 
lig Street. 

' Now the Metropolitan operates 
“#} two branches—one in the Town 
/and Country shopping center, the 
& other in Miracle Lane. 


bj} THE NEW downtown store is 
| recognized as one of the nation’s 
4) most beautiful retail centers. Ac- 
nu} cording to Robert Margolis, the 
} company sells a greater volume of 
|-men’s wear than any store in 
| Columbus or Cincinnati, probably 
wi greater than any other store in 
“| the state. 
Thal’s, featuring women’s wear 
at 17 S. Main St., began business 
¢ in 1915 as the “Fashion” at 123 
ai S. Main. The founder and board 
| chairman, Joseph Thal, also ex- 
tended his merchandising activities 
¢ to Louisville, Kentucky, and At- 
| lanta, Georgia. 

Three sons are associated with 
the business. Norman Thal is 
president of the corporation and 
of the Dayton store. Aaron Thal is 
vice president and head of the 
J. P. Allen store in Atlanta. Gene 
Thal is secretary of the corpora- 
tion. The Louisville store, H. P. 
Sellman Company, was sold in 
1961. 

In the early evening of Apr. 24, 
1956, the two upper floors of the 
Dayton store were gutted by fire. 
Within four months the company 
resumed operations in a more 
beautiful and more efficient estab- 
lishment. 

The senior Thal is one of the 
founders of the Dayton Retail 
Merchants Association and the 


Dayton “Better Business Bureau. 


DONENFELD’S, Inc., another 
women’s apparel shop, perpetuates 
the dream of Jack A. Donenfeld, 
who founded the company in 1924 
at 35 N. Main Street. 

A native of Vienna, Austria, he 
came to New York in 1903 and to 
Dayton in 1910. At the time of his 
plunge into business for himself, 
he was manager of Rike’s ready- 
to-wear departments. 

Donenfeld’s death in 19386 sig- 
naled the return of Mrs. Sadie M. 
Donenfeld, his widow, to the busi- 
ness. She became one of the first, 
if not the first, woman to head a 
Dayton enterpirse of that magni- 
tude. Mrs. Donenfeld kept a close 
tab on the business until her death 
in 1962. 

Two sons, Ralph J. and Stanley 
R. Donenfeld, entered the firm in 
1945 and 1946, respectively. Ralph 
is vice president and Stanley, 
treasurer. Expansion-minded, the 
sons foresee an enlarged down- 
town store and one or more 
branches in suburban areas. 

H. R. (Hank) Nides has built 
Dunhill’s, Inc., into a $1.5 million 
business. His first mens’ clothing 
store, opened 25 years ago in the 
Keith building, has been expanded 
and remodeled three times. 

An Eastown branch was opened 
in 1954, a Westown branch in 1955 
and a Northtown branch in 1962. 
A fifth store was opened recently 
in Washington, C. H. If Nides’ 
dreams materialize, there will be 
more Dunhill stores in the not 
distant future. 

James Leakas, a native of 
Greece, left Rike’s in 1917 to form 
Leakas Furriers. His brother John, 
who came to this country in 1911 
and also worked at Rike’s, joined 
the firm in 1918. 

Prior to locating the store at 14 
South Ludlow Street, Leakas 
Furriers operated successively at 
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22 W. Fourth St., in the American 
building and the Commercial build- 
ing. 

The business was expanded to 
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include a full line of women’s wear 
early in the 1930’s. Since James’ 
death in 1952, John Leakas has 
owned the store. 


Penal — — ae cme ol 


“Dayton is a city thoroughly 
jalive, wide-awake Dayton 
\stands a solid phalanx against the 
powers of laziness, ignorance, 
}weakness and the gravitation of 
ithe downward pull... There is 
‘an upward lift, thanks to calamity 
and disaster which were capital- 
lized and now represent tangible 
jassets in the way of reciprocity, 
imutuality, loyalty . . . Dayton is 
nearer democracy than any other 
‘city of its size in the world.” 
That is not a Chamber of Com- 
‘merce pronouncement but the 
‘judgment of Elbert Hubbard, 
|magazine publisher and writer, 
i who visited Dayton in 1914, a year 
after the flood devastation. 

Hubbard, long since dead, might 
oifer a different view if he could 
visit the city now. Nevertheless. 
what he said in 1914 describes the 
kind of city in which Daytonians, 
at their best, would like to live. 

With varying success, Dayton’s 
| business and civic leaders have 
| kept that kind of goal in view as 
| they organized to promote the 
| general welfare. The idea that 
| community well-being is every 
citizen’s business is basic in the 
work of such organizations as the 
Dayton Area Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. 


AMONG the first of Davton’s 
civic organizations was the Day- 
ton Exchange formed in 1873. 
Later developments spawned the 
Board of Trade, the Boosters Club 
and the Commercial Club. These 
were merged into the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce in 1908. 

In that era of good feeling fol- 


lowing the 1913 flood, the Chamber 
became the Greater Dayton As- 
sociation. It set a membership 
goal of 10,000 at $5 per person. 

However, by 1918 the organiza- 
tion was heralded again as the 
Chamber of Commerce. The 
broadened scope of its activities 
during and after World War II was 
recognized by adding “Area” to its 
corporate name. 

Like other community organiza- 
tions, the Chamber is no better 
than its operational leadership. An 
alert and aggressive board of di- 
rectors can formulate forward- 
looking policies but these fail of 
their goal without the guidance of 
a competent and vigorous execu- 
tive officer. 

The Dayton Chamber has been 
rather fortunate in its staff leader- 
ship since 1926 when Wayne G. Lee 
was named executive secretary. He 
remained at the helm for 13 years. 
His successor, Paul Williams, 
guided the organization through 
the slippery World War II years. 


WILLIAMS, who came here 
from Mansfield, won national 
recognition by reason of his out- 
look. Said he, ‘‘The modern Cham- 
ber of Commerce relates itself to 
all the constructive community 
agencies. It works for the whole 
community, big and little people 
alike.” 

His view of the community: “A 
balanced community will take care 
of the needs of all its people. Its 
economic, educational, recreational 
and religious activities will be di- 
rected to the general welfare. . 
Democracy is a local product—it 
begins on Main Street.” 
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There was in Williams’ mind a 
direct relation between ‘general 
welfare’ and a prosperous indus- 
try. He put it this way: ‘‘Payrolls 
constitute the life blood of the 
city.” 

Following Williams’ death in 
1948, Harry Hall of Daytona 
Beach, Fla., was tabbed for the job 
and given the title of executive 
vice president. 

From February, 1949, until 
October, 1957, when he resigned 
to assume a Similar post in Minne- 
apolis, Hall was, like Williams be- 
fore him, Dayton’s ‘‘Mr. Chamber 
of Commerce.”’ Minneapolis leaders 
said they found the Dayton Cham- 
ber had ‘the finest record in the 
United States.” 


IN 1956 Hall was elected presi- 
dent of American Chamber of 
Commerce Executives at their con- 
vention in Boston. That year the 
Dayton Chamber won three of the 
U.S. Chamber’s highest awards: A 
merit citation for over-all pro- 
gram, first place for an economic 
understanding program for cities 
over 200,000 and first for the best 
fire-prevention program. 

Said the Dayton Daily News, 
‘Hall understood that the welfare 
of all is the proper concern of 
business leadership . . . The list 
of Hall’s activities included such 
diverse matters as neighborhood 
clean-ups, race relations, school 
teacher recognition, citizen hos- 
pitality to servicemen. It involved 
the united efforts of business 
executives and labor unions, educa- 
tors and ministers, industrialists 
and small merchants. In short, 
Hall broadened the Chamber’s vi- 
sion and program.” Incidentally, 
Hall was named executive vice 
president of the Michigan State 
Chamber of Commerce in 1960. 

Elwood E. Zimmer, a _ native 
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Daytonian and veteran Dayton 
Chamber executive, succeeded Hall 
but resigned in 1962. He has been 
appointed director of development 


for the University of ee ASL his | 


alma mater. 


Chamber directors, after an ex- — 
elected Ellsworth 


tensive search, 
Green Jr. of Kansas City, Kansas, 
to head their staff which operates 
from a suite in the Biltmore hotel. 
Officially, Green began his leader- 
ship of the 4,000-member organiza- 
tion Aug. 1, 1962. 

After a four-month tenure, he 
resigned to assume an executive 
position with a Kansas City cor- 
poration. 

Chamber directors almost im- 


mediately named Marvin E. Purk | 


to succeed Green. 


PURK, A NATIVE of Cham- | 


paign county, joined the Chamber 


staff in 1951 as manager of its | 


safety council. He had been assist- 
ant vice president since 1957. 

The Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, chartered 


icated to public service and person- 


ality development, local members | 


have won scores of honors in state 
and national competition. 

The late Philip C. Ebeling, who 
was national Jaycee president in 
1938, summed up the Jaycee phi- 
losophy: ‘‘Fairness implies think- 
ing of the other fellow... Fairness 
prompts us to think of America not 
as a grab bag, but rather as a 
treasure chest into which we place 
everything we hold dear, remem- 
bering that this nation was 
founded on compromise.” 

The Junior Chamber is not re- 
lated organically to the Dayton 
Area Chamber. It operates inde- 
pendently on both local and na- 
tional levels. 
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in 1934, has | 
achieved an admirable record. Ded- | 


& 
Chapter 23 Checkerboard of Parks 


The Ohio General Assembly in 
~1908 passed a law enabling mu- 
| nicipalities, by popular vote, to 
| create park commissions. The fol- 
lowing year Daytonians voted fa- 
| vorably and, in 1910, the mayor 
| appointed the city’s first park 
commission — Jacob Linxweiler, 
- Horace A. Irvin and J. Sprigg Mc- 
| Mahon. 
_ The present Division of Parks 
and Recreation, one of three in the 
_ Department of Welfare, was estab- 
| lished in 1954. It operates through 
| four bureaus: Development and 
| maintenance, recreation, golf and 
| forestry. In 1961, the division 
} spent $1,601,731, of which $328,- 
| 367 was from fees, rentals and 
| work performed. 
Fifty years ago Dayton’s parks 
embraced only 20 acres. Today the 
72 parks and recreation centers 
operate on 1,798 acres. The 12 
largest include: Belmont, 58 acres; 
Community golf course, 290; De- 
Weese parkway, 62; Eastwood, 65; 
Hills and Dales, 50; Kettering 
field, 60; Kitty Hawk golf, 350; 
Madden park, 52; Madden golf, 
223; Miami View golf, 53; Tri- 
angle park, 100, and Walruhe park 
south of the city, 50. 

Of the 1,413 acres included in 
these 12 recreation areas, 916 are 
devoted to golf. 


MUCH OF the land for Dayton 
parks was donated by John H. 
Patterson, Col. E. A. Deeds and 
Charies F. Kettering. The largest 
area, Hills and Dales, was given 
to the city by Patterson in 1918. 
The 340-acre tract provided acre- 
age for the Community golf course 
and Hills and Dales park. 


In addition to operating the 72 
parks, playgrounds and recreation 
centers, the Division of Parks and 
Recreation maintains and super- 
vises 23 school recreation areas 
embracing 135 acres. The division 
also operates four municipal swim- 
ming pools that drew 117,331 
swimmers in 1961. 

Daytonians, of course, have 
access to the park areas developed 
by the Miami Conservancy district 
in the vicinity of the flood-control 
dams. 

Thousands of Daytonians use 
the recerational parks developed 
by the industries in which they are 
employed. The National Cash 
Register Co. features games and 
sports at its Old River park ad- 
jacent to the factory and golf on 
its two 18-hole courses south of 
the city. 

The Frigidaire park of 200 acres 
on Shoup Mill Road is the largest 
of the four developed by General 
Motors divisions here. It includes 
a miniature golf course, a golf 
practice range, picnic facilities, 
shuffleboard courts, horseshoe 
pitching courts, softball diamonds, 
trap and skeet shooting ranges, 
basketball and volleyball courts. 

The Delco Products 65-acre park 
is adjacent to the Kettering plant. 
Delco Moraine’s 25-acre park is 
about three miles south of Dayton 
just off Interstate Route 75. In- 
land Manufacturing division has 
developed a 20-acre park on Need- 
more Road. 


THE DAYTON Power & Light 
Co. park on Richland Drive south- 
east of the city features a nine- 
hole golf course, a swimming pool 
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and the usual ball courts. Acquired 
in 1937, the tract includes the 57- 
acre recreation area, a i12-acre 
gardening site and 89 acres for 
future development. 

Among a number of organiza- 
tions that provide playgrounds and 
camp sites for their members are 
the YMCA, YWCA, Boy Scouts of 
America and the Girl Scouts. 

One of the city’s showplaces is 
the Carillon park dominated by the 
Deeds carillon tower built in 1942. 
The park and carillon, established 
by Col. and Mrs. Deeds, attracts 
visitors to hear the music of the 
bells and to view the displays 
typifying past eras. 

Among the displays are an old 
mill and covered bridge, a Cones- 
toga wagon and a Concord coach, 
an early Wright airplane, the 
“Grasshopper” and Corliss. en- 
gines, a replica of the Deeds barn 
in which the auto self-starter was 
developed, and a likeness of the 
Miami-Erie canal. 

Recently, a proposal to move the 
Newcom tavern from Van Cleve 
park to Carillon park has met with 
considerable favor. 


LAND FOR the Bomberger rec- 
reation and community center was 
acquired in 1906 by means of a 
$35,000 bond issue. It is said to be 
the oldest community center in 
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Ohio. A new $235,000 clubhouse, 
dedicated in 1955, provides a wide 
range of recreation, including an 
outdoor swimming pool. 

More recent developments: Loh- 
rey recreation center in Belmont 
park, opened in 1957; the Stoeck- | 
lein recreation center completed — 
in 1960, and Riverbend park, an 
eight-acre wartime housing site 
reverted to park use in 1961. 

The Lohrey center was named 
for former Mayor Louis Lohrey, 
the Stoecklein center for the 
former welfare director, Edward 
Stoecklein. The Riverbend park is 
dominated by an Arts and Crafts 
center, 

The Patterson Memorial center 
on South Brown Street in a beau- 
tifully-landscaped, eight-acre set- 
ting, was given to the city in 1953 
by Jefferson Patterson, American 
diplomat and great-grandson of 
Colonel Robert Patterson, who | 
built this historic landmark. The | 
center commemorates the far- | 
reaching contributions of the Pat- 
terson family to the growth of 
Dayton and the Miami Valley. 

The accepted standard for rec- 
reational areas is one acre per 
100 persons in the community. 
Presently, Dayton’s ratio is one 
acre per 145 persons. That’s a vast 
improvement over the ratio of 50 
years ago—one acre for 5,948. 


| Since World War II, Daytonians 
1ave become increasingly sports- 
ainded. The growing interest in 
)ports of all kinds, especially those 
on which almost anybody can par- 
icipate, is evident in the demands 
or more recreational facilities. 

| What aroused this interest? 
Sports leaders point to more 
leisure time, to the disclosure that 
many young men failed the physi- 
hal tests for admission to the 
hrmed forces, to the rise in juve- 
nile delinquency and to the ten- 
sions generated by the Cold War. 
|sports, they assert, relieve ten- 
sions. The daily impact of sports 
broadcasts by radio and television 
stations awaits appraisal. 

| The boom in bowling, a 7,000- 
year-old game, is one manifesta- 
kion of the desire for fun and 
ohysical fitness. In Montgomery 
county, over the last 10 years, 
about $20 million has been in- 
vested in the construction of bowl- 


Automatic pinsetters revolution- 
ized bowling, a game that any- 
body can enjoy regardless of his 
proficiency. Playrooms and baby 
isitters in many of the centers 
have opened the game to mothers 
)with small children. 
| The number of women bowlers 
lin the Dayton area within a five- 
year period doubled—from 6,500 
jto 13,000. At least 20,000 men 
‘bowl regularly. Ten years ago this 
sport attracted fewer than 300 
local youths. Last year almost 
5,000 boys and girls turned to 
‘bowling for exercise. 

The No. 1 proponent of bowling 


in our area is Carl Copp, retired 
General Motors executive. He has 
been president of the Dayton 
Bowling association since 1938. He 
was president of the American 
Bowling Congress in 1959-60. 

Copp is the only ABC officer 
ever to roll a 296 in national com- 
petition. Encouraged by his enthu- 
siasm, the Dayton Women’s Bowl- 
ing association and the Dayton 
Junior Bowling association were 
formed. 

More Daytonians are playing 
golf, handball and squash than 
ever before. Interest in swimming, 
gymnastics, archery, tennis and 
trapshooting grows. There’s no 
lag in hunting and fishing. More 
recently, boating, a do-it-yourself 
sport, has zoomed in popularity. 

At the same time, interest in 
spectator sports—baseball, basket- 
ball, football and stock car racing 
—has mounted. 

While television seems to have 
killed minor league baseball, public 
interest in baseball on the high 
professional level continues to de- 
velop. An estimated 110,000 Day- 
tonians last year trekked to Cin- 
cinnati to watch the ‘‘Reds”’ play. 

Concurrently, amateur baseball 
won more adherents. The Dayton 
Amateur Baseball Commission, 
Inc., in 1962 sponsored 49 leagues 
with 311 teams providing recrea- 
tion for 5,545 boys. 

Thirty-two of these leagues, 
named in honor of Jesse Haines, 
operated 198 teams. Haines, a for- 
mer St. Louis Cardinal pitcher 
and currently Montgomery county 
auditor, is one of two top local 
baseball enthusiasts. The other is 
Fredrick W. Howell, Oakwood’s 
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municipal judge. Howell field in 
Triangle park commemorates the 
judge’s 50-year record in pro- 
moting amateur baseball. 

Little League baseball, of recent 
origin here, provided uniforms 
for about 1,000 boys last year. 
Organized in 1939 at Williamsport, 
Pa., the Little League has drawn 
scores of parents into the move- 
ment as coaches and team man- 
agers. 

The players, boys from eight to 
15, annually look forward to possi- 
ble participation in the Little 
League Series games at Williams- 
port. There is also a small Babe 
Ruth League for boys in the 13 
to 15 age group. 

The hundreds of young men 
who join teams organized by in- 
dustrial and commercial firms con- 
firm the view that baseball re- 
mains a great American game. 

Basketball, the only major sport 
of wholly American origin, appears 
to command the most interest 
among spectator sports. Attend- 
ance at the games played in 
schools from the. elementary 
through college is limited only by 
the capacity of gymnasiums and 
arenas. For example, the field 
house at the University of Dayton 
is jam-packed for almost every 
intercollegiate contest. A Dayton 
sports writer explains: 

“Basketball is a simple game. 
Spectators can see everything that 
happens. The fan is on top of the 
game. Five minutes after a woman 
sees her first game, she’s an ex- 
pert.” 

Little by little since Nov. 6, 
1869, when Princeton and Rutgers 
Universities played the first Amer- 
ican intercollegiate football game, 
this sport has caught the Amer- 
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ican fancy. The rise of professiona 
football, featuring the nation’) 
best players, notably increased thi) . 
number of fans. Like baseball an! 
basketball, football has gaine| 
adherents from the radio and tele™ 
vision coverage of the top con| 

tests. | 


congressman. ' 
Daytonians had a hand in or# 
ganizing the first St fe 


National Football League. The 0 
Dayton Triangles, a team formect! 


plants, held membeneee in thelldt 
original league for 10 years. Day: 
tonian Carl L. Storck was secre: 
tary-treasurer of the National} 
League from 1921 to 1939 anc) 
president from 1939 to 1941. | 


to youth, speculative, exciting. . | 
Any boy without money, back- 
ground or pull may rise to the top) 
in sport.” 


There are 24 federal government 
zencies operating offices in the 
badpayton area. Including civilian 


jorce base, federal employes here 


it 1961 numbered 27,697. 


rial .¥ : 
yerves Civil Service, Commerce, 


‘ederal Aviation, Federal Bureau 
£ Investigation, General Account- 
mug, General Services, HEW 


ailousing, Justice (U.S. District 
Hourt and Court of Appeals), 
.abor, Marine Corps, Marine Corps 


ay 
agitation, Treasury and Veterans 


| A number of these have more 
han one office. For example, the 
Department of Agriculture. Its 
«stabilization and Conservation of- 
iiice is at 136 S. Ludlow St., its 
thidilk Marketing administration in 
jtihe Third National building, its 
theSoil Conservation service at 1025 
is. Main St. 

| Oldest of the agencies in Dayton 
ingis the Post Office. Since the ap- 
ithbointment of Benjamin Van Cleve 
’yas the city’s first postmaster in 
weL803, this federal department has 
\yperated continuously here. 


BEFORE WE look at the work 
of the Dayton Post Office, a little 
national history will be to the 
ooint. Benjamin Franklin (1706- 
1790) was named the first post- 
master general by the Second Con- 
tinental Congress in 1775. Pre- 
viously, he had served as co- 
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deputy postmaster general for the 
colonies. 

Following the adoption of the 
Constitution in 1789, Congress ap- 
proved the appointment of Samuel 
Osgood (1748-1813) as first post- — 
master general of the United 
States. 

At the time there were 75 offices 
and only 2,000 miles of post roads 
in the young nation. “Pony ex- 
press” riders carried the mail, 
establishing one of the most color- 
ful developments in the postal 
service. Railroads, with their “iron 
horses,” supplanted the postman 
on horseback. 

Not until 1863 were the first 
letters carried free to homes and 
businesses. Free mail delivery in 
Dayton began in 1869. Special de- 
livery of mail was inaugurated in 
1885, rural free delivery in 1896. 
Parcel Post and COD (collect on 
delivery) services were introduced 
in 1913. Air mail, begun in 1918, 
was scheduled regularly between 
certain cities in 1953. 

Congress established the postal 
savings system in 1910. Savings 
exceed a billion dollars. The maxi- 
mum is $2,500; the minimum, $1. 
Deposits earn two per cent inter- 
est. 


WHILE handling of mail is the 
major role of the post office, many 
other services have been added, 
particularly in recent years. Ac- 
cording to Hugh T. Albright, in- 
cumbent Dayton postmaster, the 
post office has had a part in every 
census. At the inception of social 
security, it cooperated in compiling 
a record of all workers. 

Each January, the post office 
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aids the Department of Justice in 
the registration of aliens. Periodi- 
cally, it conducts a survey of exist- 
ing housing facilities in the city 
for the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration. It assists in the distribu- 
tion of income tax forms. 

The post office cooperates with 
law enforcement and other gov- 
ernment agencies in locating per- 
sons. It distributes questionnaires 
relating to live stock and crop sur- 
pluses, collects them and sends 
them to the Department of Agri- 
culture in Washington, D. C. 

In isolated areas, rural carriers 
in winter fill bird-feeder boxes 
with seeds supplied by Audubon 
societies. 

Until the job was turned over 
to the banks, the post office issued 
War savings bonds. It continues 
the sale of savings stamps. In 
every instance of soldier bonuses, 
the post office had a hand in the 
investigation and distribution 
phase. 


THE DAYTON postmaster 
added, “There are other minor 
services we are called daily to per- 
form in addition to the coopera- 
tion given to public service or- 
ganizations in connection with 
their annual fund drives.” 

Until 1891, the Dayton post of- 
fice occupied rented quarters. In 
January of that year the federal 
government opened a new $150,- 
000 building at the southwest 
corner of Fifth and Main Streets. 

On Jan. 1, 1915, the present 
$900,000 federal building, which 
also houses several other govern- 
ment offices, was dedicated. In- 
strumental in procuring the build- 
ing for Dayton was James M. Cox, 
Third District congressman from 
1909 to 1913. 

Growth of Dayton’s posta] 
operations now call for a new 
building equipped with more 
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to $669,289. Last year the total] 


modern mail-handling facilities, | 
This growth is reflected by postal} 
receipts. In 1915, these amounted) 


was $20,775,451. Projected is aj 
new structure slated for East Fifth) 
Street in the urban renewal area.} 

In September, 1961, Dayton 


receipts was the output of maga-}, 
zines manufactured here and dis-}, 
tributed nationally through the}h, 
postal system. 


IN THE 159 years of local post) 
office history, there have been 28) 
postmasters. In addition to Van! 
Cleve, who served 18 years, only) 


years. : 

The list includes: William Smith,| 
1822-23; George S. Houston, aoe 
7 


McCorkle, 1845-49; Adam Speice, 
1849-53; Edward A. King, 1853-) 
61. 

William F.. Conly, 1861-66; Jacob) 
R. Hubbell, four months; William! 
M. Green, 1868-74; Fielding Loury, 
1874-82; Abram D. Wilt, 1882-86;| 
William H. Gillespie, 1886-89;) 


B. Lyon, 1890-94; John C. Ely,} 
1894-98; Ira Crawford, 1898-99.) 


in 1899 but was never appointedij 
officially.) 

Frederick G. Withoft, 1900-12; 
Charles W. Bieser, 1912-13; For-+ 
rest L. May, 1913-21; Linden C,) 
Weimer, 1921-35; | 


1953-59; Richard W. Olinger (act-} 
ing, 1959-61), and Hugh T. Al-) 
bright, whose appointment was’ 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate inj 
1961. 


| Before 1850, eight churches had 
sstablished congregations in Day- 


| The first to build a church was 
‘he Presbyterian in 1799. There 
/ollowed the Methodist in 1812, the 
Reformed and the Baptist in 1824, 
‘he Catholic and the Episcopal in 
1833, the Lutheran in 1839 and 
the United Brethren (now Evan- 
zelical United Brethren) in 1847. 
Today there are more than 500 
lreligious institutions in the greater 
“}Dayton area. Of that total, about 
r 475 are Protestant. Many of them 
fare small struggling congregations 
/with no denominational backing. 
“Thess than half hold membership in 
iSlthe Church Federation of Greater 
W Dayton. 

at In the number of congregations, 
“Ithe Baptists rank first with 97. 
+ The Methodists have 42, the 
“{Roman Catholics, 33, the Luther- 
‘lans, 32, Evangelical United Breth- 
Niren, 31, the Presbyterians, 16, and 
the Episcopalians, seven. 


THE TOTALS for the Baptists, 
Methodists and Lutherans include 
those of various affiliations. For 
example, there are American Lu- 
therans, United Lutherans and 
Missouri Synod Lutherans here. 

While the Presbyterians built 
"the first church, the Methodists 
C heard the first sermon preached in 
\/Dayton—on Aug. 12, 1798, by the 
/Rev. John Kobler, a presiding elder 
‘| from Kentucky. (Today his title 
+l would be district superintendent). 
| He had been sent by Bishop 
8 Francis Asbury, first Methodist 
bishop in America, to organize a 
‘Miami circuit. On that August 
lday, he formed a class of eight 


me 
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with William Hamer, one of the 
original settlers, as leader. Until 
1812, the class met in the homes 
of its members. 

Although Episcopal Bishop 
Philander Chase organized a con- 
gregation of 23 in 1819 and named 
it “St. Thomas,” it was not until 
1833 that a church was built on 
Jefferson Street near Fifth. Mean- 
time, the name had been changed 
to Christ Church. The present 
downtown church was built in 
1873. 

Catholic priests had ministered 
to Catholic families here before 
Emmanuel Church was dedicated 
in November, 1837. The records 
indicate that the first Catholic 
service was held in the home of a 
Dr. Conway at Second and Madi- 
son Streets. 


PASTORS OF Emmanuel church 
founded St. Joseph’s orphanage, 
St. Elizabeth hospital and St. 
Mary’s institute (now University 
of Dayton). They also invited the 
Sisters of Notre Dame to teach in 
their first parish school, built in 
1845. One of their number, the 
Rev. H. D. Juncker, was con- 
secrated the first bishop of Alton, 
Tll., in 1857. Emmanuel church in 
1956 was transferred to the 
Society of Mary whose American 
headquarters is Mount St. John 
southeast of the city. 

Several Protestant pastors were 
elected bishops: The Rev. Charles 
W. Brashares and the Rev. Hazen 
G. Werner of Grace Methodist 
Church; the Rev. G. D. Batdorf, 
the Rev. Fred L. Dennis and the 
Rev. Paul M. Herrick of the First 
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Evangelical United Brethren 
church. 

A number of other EUB preach- 
ers associated with the adminis- 
trative work of their church at the 
national office in Dayton also rose 
to the episcopacy. Among them 
were the Revs. C. M. Mathews, H. 
H. Fout, A. R. Clippinger, J. Bal- 
mer Showers and J. Gordon 
Howard. 

In the last century, the church 
named two bishops widely known 
in the Dayton area—the Rev. 
Henry Kumler Sr. and the Rev. 
Milton Wright, father of the 
Wright brothers of aviation fame. 

The Miami conference of the 
United Brethren church was or- 
ganized in 1810, but it was not 
until 1847 that its first Dayton 
church, Miami Chapel, was built. 
With the transfer of the U.B. 
printing house (now Otterbein 
Press) from Circleville to Dayton 
in 1853, this city became the cen- 
ter of the denomination’s national 
administrative activities. 


CHURCH offices are presently 
housed in a new $750,000 building 
at Riverview and Grafton Ave- 
nues. From that center, dedi- 
cated Nov. 3, 1960, church officials 
direct EUB home and foreign mis- 
sions, Christian education, evan- 
gelism and other administrative 
work. 

(The United Brethren Church 
and the Evangelical Church, found- 
ed at about the same time in Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania, respec- 
tively, by Americans of German 
extraction, were merged into the 
Evangelical United Brethren 
Church in 1946.) 

Among the denominations which 
have developed 10 or more con- 
gregations during this century in 
the Dayton area are the Church 
of the Brethren (11), Church of 
God (17), Church of Christ (15), 
Nazarene (19), Pentecostal (14) 
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and the United Church of Chris(}"" 
(26). in 
_ The Greek Orthodox congrega’ 
tion, organized in 1920, dedicatec 
tion in 1951. Located on a hilltoy,, 
in Belmont Park North, it over,, 
looks the city. | 

The First Church of Christ 
Scientist, was organized here ir 
1894 under the leadership of Mrs 


cated in 1925. A year earlier, thi 
Second Christian Science Churcl 
was built on Grand Ave. | 

Another vigorous religious 
group, the Salvation Army) 
launched its Dayton work in 1884) 
It operates from a relatively new 
building at Fifth and Wilkinsor| 
Sts. | 
Dayton’s Jewish community is) 
Served by three synagogues—} 
Temple Israel, Beth Jacob anc 
Beth Abraham. Founded in thé 
order named, they are identified 
with the reformed, orthodox an¢ 
conservative branches of the Jew) 
ish faith, respectively. | 

Twelve Daytonians organized ¢ 
Hebrew society in 1850 and in| 
corporated it as Kahol Kodest| 
B’Nai Yeshurim in 1854. Led by 


TEMPLE ISRAEL, as th¢ 
society came to be known, bought ¢| 
Baptist church building at the 
northeast corner of Fourth anc 
Jefferson Streets in 1863 anc 
transformed it into a synagogue. | 

Their second house of worshiy 
was built at the southeast corne]| 
of First and Jefferson Streets ir 
1892, their third (recently en 
larged) at Salem and Emersor 
Avenues. | 

Beth Jacob dates back to Au 
gust, 1897, when a group of Jew 
ish settlers organized the city’ 
first orthodox congregation. Thei: 


Wrst synagogue was built on Wyo- 
jong Street in 1893, their second 
«y(n Kumler Avenue in 1945. 

4| Beth Abraham was formed in 
‘897 by a small group who with- 
irew from Beth Jacob. After 
vandering from hall to hall on 
Nast Fifth Street, the group built 
|, Synagogue at 600 Wayne Avenue 
ya 1917. 

| After the 1913 flood, the Jewish 
)opulation began moving to Day- 
on View. Accordingly, members 


A Beth Abraham, led by Rabbi 


Samuel Burick, who served the 
congregation 40 years, bought 
property at Salem Avenue and 
Cornell Drive and constructed a 
temple and activities center. 

Orthodox, conservative and re- 
form congregations have a com- 
mon religious tradition. In all con- 
gregations, for example, the cen- 
tral prayer is the “Shema,” which 
is recited in Hebrew: ‘Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God, the Lord 
is One.” 
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Religious revivals that swept 
through the Midwest in the last 
half of the 19th century impelled 
Protestant churchmen to apply 
Christian principles in new pro- 
grams of social service. These 
programs, directed in the main to 
improving the spiritual environ- 
ment of young people, stimulated 
interest in such organizations as 
the YMCA and the YWCA. 

These associations were 
founded in England—the YMCA 
in 1844, the YWCA in 1855. De- 
voted to physical fitness, mental 
training, religious ideals, fellow- 
ship, vocational guidance, citizen- 
ship and service, they spread 
rapidly to other countries. 

The American “Y’ movement 
began in Boston in 1851. Dayton’s 
interest flowered in 1870. During 
its first. years here, the Young 
Men’s Christian Association de- 
voted most of its efforts to the 
formation of Sunday schools. 

It was David A. Sinclair, named 
general secretary in 1874, who 
laid the foundations for the all- 
round development of the Dayton 
organization. 


MEANTIME, John Dodds and 
C. V. Osborn raised $24,000 and 
bought the Dunlevy residence at 
32 East Fourth Street for a 
YMCA home. It was dedicated 
May 3, 1875. 

Sinclair’s interest in young men 
drew hundreds of them into “Y” 
membership. To keep pace with 
this growth, the Dunlevy residence 
was torn down and a new build- 
ing (now the State theater) was 
dedicated in February, 1887. 
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Within 10 years, it was over), 
crowded. 1G 


end of 1909 to become nationa | 
secretary of the YMCA in Japan}, 
and later in China. i 


320,000 flee on Manumettie i 
Avenue. The nation’s economic i 
collapse shortly thereafter brought; 
10 years of financial hardenip for 


pendent upon voluntary nae hn 
Devoted trustees helped the YMCA}; 
to weather the depression. Ken 


SINCLAIR opened the  nightih 
school in 1887 with an enrolment 


cultural subjects attracted in-}1 
creasing numbers—440 in 1898 
Eventually, the “Y” night school 
led to the founding of Sinclair 
College. ih 

Another notable leader in loca) 


He organized the Y’s 


| 
department from 1910 to 1940)}) 
park and the city’s first baseball)| 


bague. Old-timers remember him 
'; “a builder of men.” 

/Camp Kern, acquired in 1914 
id named for a former boys’ 
iork secretary, is near Fort 
incient in Warren county. Sin- 
wair park six miles north of the 
ity along the Stillwater river has 
operated since 1909. 

Growth of Metropolitan Dayton 
, reflected in the branch organiza- 
on over which an executive di- 
ctor now presides. There are 
inven branches: Central, Fifth 
treet, Oakwood, Kettering, Fair- 


famp Kern. Each is directed by 
tin executive. Total membership 


| Secretaries with long tenure left 
‘heir marks on the organization. 
“hey were Sinclair (1874-1902), 
lifenry D. Dickson (1911-1934) and 
iTaurice Gogle (1938-1954). Pres- 
Intly, Franklin P. Hoernemann is 


| The Young Women’s Christian 
INssociation, like the YMCA, grew 


l-Dayton women formed a Women’s 
ihristian association “to aid in- 
tigent widows and other desti- 
suite women in our midst.” 


THE ORIGINAL group had no 
Limnowledge of social service as it 
‘ig conceived today, but they did 
know the connection between 
‘potatoes and principles,” as a 
yteurrent member put it. “They 
iiknew that some people were in 
ijail because they got hungry 
rfenough to steal.” 
3! In 1892, the WCA bought the 
Jonathan Winters mansion on the 
wisite of the present downtown post 
office. That served as headquar- 
Jiters until] 1913 when a new $263,- 
1/000 building was constructed at 
ithe northeast corner of Third and 
\|Wilkinson Streets. Those  far- 
“sighted women had acquired the 
leorner lot in 1907 for $70,000. In 


1912 they joined the national 
YWCA. 

Membership grew from 1,154 in 
1913 to more than 15,000 in 1962. 
A committee of leading citizens 
studied the YWCA’s property and 
concluded the proposal to con- 
struct a new building in Cooper 
park should be abandoned in favor 
of rehabilitating the 1913 struc- 
ture. This was done at a cost of 
$1,500,000, giving the YWCA a 
modern building for its diversified 
services for girls and women of 
all ages. It was dedicated in April, 
1961. ; 

The West Side branch was the 
first of its kind in the United 
States, In addition, the central or- 
ganization operates “centers” in 
North Dayton, Vandalia, Ketter- 
ing, Centerville, Greenmont-Oak 
Park Community and East Day- 
ton. 

Like the YMCA, the YWCA 
owns a summer camp, Wy-Ca-Key, 
six miles southeast of Lebanon. 
From June until the middle of 
August, girls from 8 to 16 use the 
recreational facilities. At other 
times, the Y-Teens, senior citizens 
and any other group interested in 
going to camp for a week or a 
weekend have access to Wy-Ca- 
Key. 


EXECUTIVE director of the 
over-all program is Miss Ida R. 
Schwind, with a 17-year record in 
that office. 

Both the YMCA and the YWCA 
have supported the overseas work 
of their national organizations. 
They have studied international 
relations, sponsored lectures on 
foreign affairs and conducted 
financial campaigns to help under- 
write the work of their representa- 
tives abroad. 

Incidentally, these American as- 
sociations were among the first to 
stress the role of native leader- 
ship in developing their work in 
other countries. 
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. ° | 
Chapter obed New Learning Systems 


Before the advent of Ohio’s 
public school system, 68 Dayto- 
nians contributed funds to estab- 
lish the Dayton Academy, a school 
for boys. Incorporated Feb. 15, 
1808, the organization built a two- 
story, brick structure on the west 
side of St. Clair Street between 
Second and Third. The site was 
donated by Daniel C. Cooper. 

The first principal, Gideon Mc- 
Millan, was a proponent of the 
Lancasterian system of education 
imported from Europe. Basically, 
it was a monitorial method. Pupils 
of excellent deportment and out- 
standing scholarship aided the 
teachers. 

With the help of the monitors, a 
teacher, acting as general super- 
visor, might control and instruct 
as many as 500 pupils. Pupils were 
to be governed by their sense of 
honor. This system of “mutual 
instruction” failed here as it did in 
other places. 

Trustees apparently did not rely 
on the pupils’ sense of honor out- 
side the classrooms. In 1821, they 
adopted this resolution: “Any 
scholar attending the Lancasterian 
school who may be found playing 
ball on the Sabbath, or resorting 
to the woods or commons on that 
day for sport, shall forfeit any 
badge of merit he may have ob- 
tained and 25 cents; and, if the 
offense appears serious, he shall be 
further degraded as the tutor 
shall think proper and necessary. 
This resolution shall be read in 
school every Friday previous to the 
dismissal of the scholars.” 


THE ACADEMY principal who 
made the deepest impression on 
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early Dayton education was E. E.,, 
Barney, a graduate of Union col- 
lege in Schenectady, N.Y. He was |, 
named principal in 1834, following} 
construction of a new building at. 
the southwest corner of Fourth 
and Wilkinson Streets. However,) 
there had been two principals be- 
tween the McMillan and Barney, 
regimes—Capt. John McMullin and 
James H. Mitchell. It was Mitchell,” 
a Yale graduate, who knocked out 
the Lancasterian system.’ | 

Barney procured the best ap-| 
paratus available for the Labora-! 
tories, and introduced field trips} 
to familiarize students with thei 


of Radéations ope 

A private school for girls, thej! 
Cooper Female Seminary, opened}! 
in October, 1845, on West First} T 
Street, 


gave the land to the seminary tne 
corporation. tery 
The seminary, over a 40-yearl 
period, provided the kind of edu- 
cation found only in the East dur- 
ing that era. The curriculum fea- 
tured literature, art, music, com- 
position, history and the classics. 


THE FIRST principal was E. E. 
arney, former head of the Day- 
wm academy who had attained 
usiness success in the city. Until 
849, when again he withdrew 
com educational work to form 
ae Barney & Smith Car Works, 
sarney directed the seminary. 
By reason of his strong person- 
lity and high level of culture, he 
ras able to win high standing for 
he school locally and in the 
outhern half of the state. The at- 
aosphere of the school was one 
f£ refinement and old-time cul- 
ure. However, growth in public 
ducation lessened the need for a 
wrivate school for girls. The 
ieminary closed in 1886. 

The Moraine Park school, 
ypened July 1, 1917, with Dr. 
ig frank D. Slutz as principal, had 
thei:-he support of Dr. Arthur E. Mor- 
yyzan, Edward A. Deeds, Charles F. 
Xettering, Orville Wright, George 
ygomith and FF. O. Clements. 

li¢ Organized as a school for boys, 
jzrades six to 10 inclusive, Moraine 
yiPark was expanded the following 
fall to include an elementary di- 
\s\Vision, open to both boys and 
#izirls. In 1919, the curriculum 
siranged from kindergarten to col- 
lege entrance, with the full course 
open to boys and girls alike. The 


216 at the peak. 

The school sought to unite learn- 
jing and activity. The fundamental 
j/emphases included health, choice 
,jof ideals, expression of thought, 
(\forming of opinions, discovery of 
truth, laws, facts and their inter- 
/pretation, practice of loyalty, ob- 
‘servance of generosity, choice of a 
/vocation and use of leisure time. 


THE SCHOOL programs and 
curricular subjects were regarded 
as so many tools. The pupils’ inter- 
ests and needs had priority. 

Moraine Park was based on a 
curriculum envisaged by a Uni- 
versity of Colorado group of which 
Dr. Slutz was a member. To in- 
culcate a desire for learning in an 
atmosphere of freedom was the 
general objective. Although the 
school closed after 10 years, some 
of its pioneering is reflected in 
current public school guidance 
procedures. 

Dr, Slutz continued to influence 
education by serving as a lecturer 
and counselor in all parts of the 
nation until his death in December, 
1956. 

There have been, of course, 
other private ventures in educa- 
tion here. The latest is the Marti 
school, opened at 5885 Munger 
Road in September, 1956. 

Founded by Dr. Fritz Marti and 
his wife, this institution empha- 
sizes language study. Dr. Marti 
views the teacher as the link be- 
tween children and subject matter. 


SAYS HE, “T believe in lots of 
texts. There’s no evidence that 
work hurts pupils. I don’t believe 
in making ‘softies’ of kids. Here 
they have to work.” 

Mrs. Marti tells her pupils: 
“You don’t like to do this. So 
what? Life isn’t all doing what you 
want to do. Sometimes you have 
to do tedious things so you can 
go on to interesting ones.” 

Before turning to philosophy 
and education, Dr. Marti was an 
engineer in his native Switzerland. 
Prior to her marriage, Mrs. Marti 
was a music teacher in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Eleven high schools, four of 
which are less than 10 years old. 
Fifty-four elementary, and two 
special schools, 17 of which were 
built within the last 12 years. A 
staff of 2,275 teachers and ad- 
ministrators. An enrolment of 56,- 
132, of whom 12,169 are high 
school students. A budget in ex- 
cess of $23 million. _. 

In capsule, that’s the story of 
Dayton’s public school system in 
the spring of 1962, a story in 
which Daytonians take pride. For 
more than a century, their leaders 
have invested time and taxes to 
keep the school properties, the 
staff and the curriculum among 
the best in the nation. 

Any survey of Dayton’s :educa- 
tional system inevitably takes one 
back to September, 1799, when 
Benjamin Van Cleve opened a 
school in the Blockhouse at the 
head of Main Street at the Miami 
river. rae 
There were no textbooks. The 
ingenious Van Cleve made charts 
from which he taught the alphabet 
and spelling. In the center of the 
schoolroom was a long. slab table 
covered with sand. With sharpened 
sticks the pupils wrote in the sand. 
That had one advantage — the 
pupils’ nerves were not set on 
edge by the friction.of pencils on 
slates that later came into general 
use. ! 


IS THERE an oldtimer here- 
abouts who doesn’t curl at the 
mere mention of those screeches? 

Van Cleve’s school was not a 
public-supported project. Nor was 
the Dayton academy, founded in 
1808, to educate boys. Nor the 
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lished in 1845. | 

Free public schools awaited ac 
tion by the state legislature and 
that came in 1825. Dayton’s firs) 
public, tax - supported schooj; 
opened six years later in rented 
rooms. b 

On May 7, 1838, a public meet}, 
ing resolved to build two new ele}, 
mentary schools, each to accom}, 
modate 250 pupils. By 1847, twa, 
more schools had been built, bring}, 
ing pupil capacity to 1,250. 1; 

Robert W. Steele, president o} 
the Board of Education in tha ' 
era, boasted, “Few cities of equa, 
population (about 15,000) are sup) 
plied with as_ excellent publi , 
school buildings.”’ 


400. To keep pace, the city adde 
five more elementary (district) 
schools, an intermediate school, ; 
high school and a normal school) 


Of the 18,880 Dayton youth: 
between the ages of six and 16} 
only 4,808 were enrolled in school) 
during 1875. This prompted thi “ 
superintendent, John Hancock, ti 
say in his annual report to thi\! 
board, “We should urge upon ou) # 
legislature some action looking ti 
the rescue from degradation and | 
crime the class of youth unde | 
consideration. There is plenty o 
good material in it that might bf 
shaped into useful citizens, if thi 
proper course were adopted.’ Twi 
things were needed, he said, : 
truancy law and a city reforn 
school. | 

Truancy is no longer a big prob. 


‘2m, but another has taken its 
)lace. In some schools, enrolees 
ind drop-outs, by reason of our 
‘nobile civilization, make a cumu- 
sjative impact on the pupils exceed- 
ingly difficult. To cite an extreme 
hase, a teacher began the school 
year with 35 pupils. At the end of 
|he year she still had 35 pupils, not 
pne of whom was in the Septem- 


“qualified. The school, it appears, 
_ lwas the forerunner of the junior 
high school, four of which the 
Board of Education opened and 
ater abandoned. 

A turning point in Dayton pub- 
lic education is dated April, 1850. 
hat spring the old Central high 
school at the southwest corner of 
Fourth and Wilkinson Streets 
opened to teach “the higher 
branches of an English educa- 
ion.”’ The curriculum also offered 
the German and French languages. 


IN RECENT years the Dayton 
| public school system has de- 
veloped a number of specialized 
: educational services in addition to 
the Gorman school for crippled 
|children and the Kennedy schoo] 
|for the deaf. 
4; These include a national pilot 
, operation for slow learners, health 
and psychological services, speech 
‘therapy, school of practical nurs- 
ing and one of the biggest adult 
education schools in the country. 
{Enrolment in the adult night 
classes annually ranges from 10,- 
000 to 12,000. One participant in 
the program has three children in 
college. 
The Kennedy school is a model 


of specialized instruction. Visitors 
from all parts of the nation ob- 
serve its administration. 

Last year, 27,735 students par- 
ticipated in 1,115 field trips to in- 
dustries, museums and _ social 
agencies. 

As a spokesman for the board 
of education notes, only a day-by- 
day inquiry would reveal the num- 
ber of contributions of funds and 
time offered by individuals and 
institutions to the schools. 


TO SUPPLEMENT classroom 
teaching, the board operates one 
of Ohio’s largest visual aids-to- 
education libraries. Besides the 
films, educational tapes and disc 
recordings, slides and film strips 
are circulated to the schools. 

The visual education library 
sent out 31,672 reels of sound 
film during the 1960-61 school 
year. In addition, 1,641 tapes and 
records and 1,724 pieces of equip- 
ment went out on the daily de- 
liveries by school trucks. 

Television as an_ educational 
medium holds great promise. A 
definite effort is afoot by educa- 
tional and industrial interests to 
activate broadcasting on Channel 
16, reserved by the Federal Com- 
munications commission for edu- 
cational, non-profit use in the 
Dayton area. Such stations are 
operating in 54 American cities. 

Dayton public schools were 
among the first in the country to 
launch a program of driver educa- 
tion. Since 1918, more than 15,000 
students have taken the course. 
The accident rate for the partici- 
pants is 60 per cent lower than 
that of persons of the same age 
who have not had the training. 

Director of this modern de- 
velopment is Robert B. French, 
who was named superintendent of 
schools in May, 1947. 
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be Ab op ae 12 
Chapter eBeR Parochial Pupils 


Roman Catholics in the Dayton 
area support 24 elementary and 
five high schools. A site north of 
the city for a sixth high school 
was acquired late in 1962. Pres- 
ently enrolled are 15,232 elemen- 
tary pupils and 3,538 high school 
students. 

Elementary teachers—205_ re- 
ligious, 158 lay—are fully ac- 
credited by the State Board of 
Education. That goes for the 98 
religious and 42 lay teachers in 
the high schools. 

Free-will offerings of the faith- 
ful and the dedicated service of 
the sisters and lay teachers make 
possible this parochial education 
system. 

Only in the high schools is there 
a tuition fee. High school students 
pay $100 a year. The parishes pay 
an additional $60 for each of their 
students enrolled. Sisters receive a 
nominal salary of $1,000 a year, 
plus room; lay teachers, approxi- 
mately $3,500 a year. 


CATHOLIC schools are con- 
trolled by the state on at least 
nine counts: 

They must file with the State 
Board of Education a copy of the 
schools’ philosophy of education 
and objectives. 

The school term and school day 
must be of the same length as 
those of the public schools in a 
district. 

' The administrators must file a 
detailed annual report with the 
State Board. 

The courses of study must have 

state approval. 


THE SCHOOLS must observe 
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spent each day on various subjects 
They must spend $1 per pupil 
per year for library books and maf 
terials. 
All teachers must hold stat 
teaching certificates. : 


served. | 

Parochial school buses ant 
drivers must pass the same safeti, 
tests as those of public schools} 


the objectives of Catholic educajh, 
tion are dedicated citizenship anc}, 
devoted Catholicism. 


addition to teaching | 
taught in the public schools, th 
Catholic school also. gives ith} 
students a God-centered outlook o1| 
life.” 
The archbishop of the Cincinnat} 
archdiocese, which includes 1! 
counties in southwestern Ohio, i) 
ex-officio head of the school sys} 
tem. He appoints a school board 
and a superintendent of schools td 
represent him. 

In view of the number of paro) 
chial schools in the Dayton area) 


| 


the archbishop, in 1949, ighton te 


Msgr. Edward A. Connaughton t¢ 
supervise administration of Dayto1 
parochial education. Father Con), 
naughton, who earned a doctor o: 
philosophy degree at the Catholi: 
University of America in Washing) 
ton, D. C., has worked in friendly) 
cooperation with public school ad) 


iinistrators on many school prob- 
2ms. 

| The successive heads of the 
irchdiocese — Bishop Fenwick, 
archbishops Purcell, Elder, Moel- 
Wier, McNicholas and Alter—have 
iad a deep interest in education. 


("hat interest is reflected in the 
imivork of the pastors who are re- 


p£ principals and teachers. 


| UNIFORMITY in the parochial 
school system is achieved through 
‘il, common philosophy of education 
und by such instruments as uni- 
form courses of study, textbooks, 
records and reports and teachers’ 
‘lhertificates. 

' The first Catholic parochial 
school in Dayton was established 
by the pastor of Emmanuel 
‘church. The Sisters of Notre Dame 
e Namur were the first to begin a 


Other apostolates followed, in- 
_luding the Sisters of Charity, 
Sisters of the Most Precious Blood, 
isSisters of Mercy, Sisters of St. 
hMFrancis of Oldenburg and Polish 
i'franciscan Sisters, the last-named 
Mto teach Polish children in the 
Saint Adalbert parish. 

' The Society of Mary, whose 


American headquarters is_ here, 
provides the administrative and 
teaching staff for the Chaminade 
high school. 

In addition to the parish schools, 
the Cincinnati archdiocese operates 
special schools at St. Joseph 
Orphanage and at two hospitals. 
The training of nurses is in the 
charge of the Sisters of Poor of 
St. Francis and the Sisters of 
Charity of Mount St. Joseph. 


ANY DOUBTS about the inter- 
est of Dayton Catholics in their 
educational system were dispelled 
in June, 1959, when they pledged 
about $5 million for high school 
construction. An estimated 19,000 
persons in 31 Montgomery and 
three Greene county parishes re- 
sponded to the archbishop’s ap- 
peal for funds. 

Two new high schools—Carroll 
in East Dayton and Alter in Ket- 
tering—were financed from this 
fund. Concurrently, expansions 
were undertaken at Chaminade, 
Julienne and St. Joseph Com- 
mercial high schools. 

Catholic leaders point out that 
had that $5 million been raised for 
public schools, it would have cost 
taxpayers $3.85 for each $1,000 of 
tax valuation. The assertion was 
based on the county’s tax dupli- 
cate—$1.3 billion. 
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“} 6) 
Chapter ob 43 Bread, Butter Education 


Two junior colleges in Dayton 
educate young men and women for 
specific jobs. Miami-Jacobs, now 
in its second century, is primarily 
a business college. Sinclair, cur- 
rently celebrating its 75th year, is 
linked with Miami Valley industry 
in a cooperative educational pro- 
gram of technical and semi-profes- 
sional training. 

Dayton was girding for the Civil 
War when Edwin D. Babbitt 
opened the Miami Commercial col- 
lege at 326 E. Third St. Babbitt, 
who was an expert in penmanship, 
also featured English, bookkeeping 
and commercial arithmetic in the 
college curriculum. 

Jobs awaited the graduates in 
the new banks, department stores 
and factories that were multiply- 
ing in the area. 

One of Babbitt’s first students, 
A. D. Wilt, must have been a man 
of unusual ability. Within two 
years of his graduation he became 
president of the college, a position 
he held for 52 years. In 1865, 
Babbitt withdrew to devote his 
time to the promotion of penman- 
ship, a highly-important vocation 
in that pre-typewriter era. 


A SECOND. business college, 
founded in 1897 by H. L. Jacobs 
who came here from Harrisburg, 
Pa., was destined to play a sig- 


nificant role in Dayton business. ~ 


One of its teachers, William E. 
Harbottle, advanced to the presi- 
dency of the school in 1913, 
merged the Miami Commercial and 
Jacobs colleges in 1916 and di- 
rected the institution until his 
death in 1954. 

This self-supporting college, lo- 
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cated in its own building at the ' 
southeast corner of Second and} 
Ludlow Streets, named Charles P. | 
Harbottle to succeed his father. |; 
Young Harbottle, who was gradu- |} i 
ated from DePauw and Columbia f 
universities with honors,  has/| 
equipped the school to _ train} 
students in automated business | 
procedures. | 

Since World War II, Miami-} 
Jacobs has spent more than $100,- | 
000 in modernizing its classrooms | 
and equipment. 

“Technological progress will re-j 
lease the business worker from the}, 
drudgery of routine and repetiti-| 
ous tasks,” Harbottle emphasizes. | 


AS ONE of 24 accredited junior) 
colleges of business in the United) 
States, Miami-Jacobs has helped. 
to train some 75,000 men and. 
women who came from every state | 
in the Union and 25 foreign coun-}, 
tries. Currently, students in day’! 
and night classes number 1,000. jj; 


in personal qualifications for busi-| 
ness. In addition, the school aids’ 
its graduates in securing employ-! 
ment. 

Sinclair college grew from a’ 
night school founded in 1887 by’ 
David Sinclair, the first profes-| 
sional general secretary of the’ 
Dayton YMCA. Successfully, it has! 
introduced curricular advances, in-}) 
cluding commerce and finance, lib-' 
eral arts in cooperation with Wit- 
tenberg university, a _ technical 


as 


school offering college-level in- 
struction and cooperative pro- 
grams in technology and business 
administration. 

| Sinclair’s founder approached 
~feducational problems with a 
straight-forward philosophy—find 
ithe need and endeavor to meet it. 
His YMCA night school for young 
men has become a coeducational, 
non-sectarian and community-or- 
ented college. It was incorporated 
‘as an institution of higher educa- 


nate study and on-the-job experi- 
lence at eight-week intervals. In 
the past five years they have 
; {found cooperative employment in 
147 area firms. Upon completion 
jof their two-year programs, they 
lare awarded Associate-in-Science 
“i degrees in engineering technology, 
li] business administration or in lib- 
‘eral arts. 


IN NORMAL circumstances, 
Sinclair has more job openings 
“\than students to fill them. In the 
“|majority of cases, the cooperative 

students work for the same com- 

pany each period and are retained 
‘}as full-time employes after their 
graduation. During its 75 years, 
the college has enrolled 45,000 
students. 

In a 75th anniversary message, 
C. C. Bussey, Sinclair president, 
said, ‘“The growth of our economic 
establishment and the great ad- 
vancements in technology have in- 
creased the need for semi-profes- 
sional and technician-level person- 
nel, for which two years of college- 
level education is desirable. Ac- 


cording to the President’s Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, there 
are in many fields of work five 
jobs requiring two years of college 
preparation for every one that re- 
quires four. It is the primary func- 
tion of Sinclair college to provide 
general and specialized education 
for these more numerous occupa- 
tional opportunities in our com- 
munity.” 

As Frank R. Somers, Dayton 
Mayor, pointed out, “Sinclair col- 
lege has given us many of the 
technologists and semi - profes- 
sional people who help to make 
Dayton’s employment income one 
of the highest in the state and 
nation. Some of its students have 
gone on to win achievement in 
noted universities and graduate 
schools of our country.” 

Said S. C. Allyn, retired chair- 
man of the National Cash Register 
Co., “Various members of the NCR 
organization have served as mem- 
bers of the faculty. Two of these 
were Col. E. A. Deeds and Charles 
F. Kettering. The administration 
of the college has proved itself 
alert to changing needs in the edu- 
cational field and highly conscious 
of its responsibilities to the com- 
munity. Sinclair college can look 
back with satisfaction upon 75 
years of continuous progress and 
ahead to even greater opportuni- 
ties for service.” 

In neither of these junior col- 
leges is there an array of aca- 
demic sideshows, extra-curricular 
activities, to swerve the student 
from his main objective. The 
fundemental emphasis is on pro- 
ductive work. 
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Chapter eo A Priest’s Dream 


The story of the University of 
Dayton is one of the educational 
romances of southwestern Ohio. 
It opened in 1850 as a school for 
Catholic boys. Today it is a coedu- 
cational university with an enrol- 
ment of more than 6,000. 

The founder, the Very Rev. Leo 
Meyer, S. M., arrived in Cincin- 
nati from France in July, 1849, to 
open a school under sponsorship 
of the Society of Mary. 

At that time, cholera was raging 
in Cincinnati. Accordingly, Bishop 
John B. Purcell appointed Father 
Meyer assistant to Father Henry 
Juncker, pastor of Dayton’s Em- 
manuel church. Out of that turn in 
Father Meyer’s career in America 
the university grew. 

John Stuart, a communicant of 
Emmanuel Church, owned a 125- 
acre farm southeast of the city. 
Because he wanted to return to 
France where he had large prop- 
erty interests, he sold the farm to 
Father Meyer for $12,000. 


TERMS FOR the contract called 
for payment within five years and 
interest of six per cent, payable 
semi-annually. In lieu of a down 
payment, Father Meyer’ gave 
Stuart a medal of Saint Joseph. 
Actually, Stuart had to wait 12 
years for his money. 

“Never was an enterprise under- 


taken with a more complete want ~ 


of material resources,” Brother 
John E. Garvin observed in his 
centennial story of the university. 

Father Meyer changed the name 
of the Dewberry farm to Nazareth 
in honor of the Holy Family. In 
order to open the school, the priest 
summoned two brothers of the 
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society from France, 
Zehler and Andrew Edel. 

Brother Zehler took charge of 
the school in July, 1850, and spent 
most of his life here. The later 
growth of the school and the 
financial standing of the first 
American province of the Society}; 
of Mary were due largely to his], 
executive ability. 

Brother Zehler went to Cincin. ! 
nati in 1852 to direct St. Mary’s 
school but he returned to Dayton}! 
in September, 1860, to head the}; 
school that had been renamed St. 
Mary’s Institute. He was director], 
of the college, overseer of the 
farm, master of the society’s} 
novices, builder of houses and 
treasurer for 16 years. 

The Stuart mansion, in whichj} 
the first classes were held, burned)} 
in December, 1855. A new struc: 
ture was opened in 1857. 


} 
I 
Maximin}} 


THE NORMAL school was built 
in 1865; the brothers’ house in} 
1866; a new barn and stables in 
1867; the church in 1868; St! 
Mary’ s hall in 1870 and the gym-) { 
nasium in 1874. i. 

The first curriculum included 
reading, writing, English, French, 
German, arithmetic, geometry, / 
bookkeeping, history, geography, 
drawing, vocal music, botany; agri-| 
culture and horticulture. Board) 
and tuition per quarter totaled $18, 
payable in advance. 

The first resident student, 
Joseph Greulich, remained fivel 
years. He enlisted in the U.S: 
Navy and rose to the rank of lieu- 
tenant in the Civil War. After the) 
war he became a leading druggist 
in Appleton, Wis. He died in Bar- 


\ 
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) tlesville, Okla. (then Indian Terri- 
tory), where he had gone as resi- 
dent manager of oil interests for 
his younger brother. 
_ A further word about Father 
| Meyer is to the point. In his later 
| years he liked to knit and when 
|| walking about the college property 
| he was seldom without his needles 
| and yarn. For hours at a time he 
' would sit on the porch outside the 


‘li windows of the classroom knitting 


and listening to recitations. 


AS WE HAVE noted, the So- 


‘yy ciety of Mary was called to 


i! America to develop parish schools. 
These have remained the chosen 
i) and special field of the members. 
| In 1914, the normal school and 
| the provincial administration were 
| moved to a new property called 
| Mount St. John, an estate of 100 
acres on Patterson Road. The new 
buildings, including one of the 
| finest chapels in the country, were 


| dedicated in the fall of 1915. 


In 1875, Brother Zehler retired 
from the presidency in favor of 
Father Francis Feith, the first 
priest to hold that office. 

The college was incorporated in 
1878 and empowered to grant de- 
grees in 1882. After 1912, it was 
known as St. Mary’s college. In 
1920 it was raised to the rank of 
university and renamed University 
of Dayton. In 1935, young women 
were admitted to the student body. 


The university attempts “the 
harmonious development of the 
student’s natural and supernatural 
capacities ... by helping him to 
acquire and develop sound religi- 
ous and moral convictions, broad 
knowledge and basic intellectual 
habits, physical vigor and emo- 
tional stability, keen awareness of 
social responsibility, specialized 
professional attitudes and compe- 
tencies.”” The mission to which it 
is committed is summed up in the 
university motto—Pro Deo et 
Patria (For God and Country). 


WHILE THIS institution draws 
students from a wide area, most 
of them reside in the Miami Valley. 
All Catholic students are required 
to attend a weekly chapel service 
at which Mass is offered and op- 
portunities for Holy Communion 
provided. 

Now in its second century, UD 
enrolls students in the college of 
arts and sciences, a school of busi- 
ness administration, school of edu- 
eation, school of engineering, a 
technical institute, a division of 
specialized educational services 
and a research institute. It also 
offers evening classes and sum- 
mer sessions. 

The university is guided by a 
board of trustees and an associate 
board of lay trustees, the latter 
including many of the city’s busi- 
ness and professional leaders. 
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Chapter ob a8 Venture Into Faith 


Dayton has been a center of 
theological education since 1871. 
In October of that year the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ 
opened the Union Biblical Semi- 
nary with an enrollment of 11 
students. Until 1879 the classes 
met in the Summit Street (now 
Euclid Avenue) church. 

Founding of the seminary was 
envisaged in a resolution intro- 
duced at the 1869 general confer- 
ence of the church by the Rev. 
Milton Wright, later a bishop and 
the father of Wilbur and Orville 
Wright. 

That resolution, a manifestation 
of the passion for education that 
enlivened the nation in the middle 
of the 19th century, was the first 
step in establishing the institution 
now known as United Theological 
Seminary. 

A venture of faith, the seminary 
owes its early success to four 
professors — George A. Funk- 
houser, Josiah P. Landis, Augustus 
W. Drury and Samuel D. Faust, 
all of whom were United Brethren 
clergymen. 


AFFECTIONATELY called 
“the four horsemen,” they served 
the school with great devotion and 
distincition for more than 25 years. 
In addition to his teaching, Dr. 
Drury published in 1909 a two- 
volume History of the City of Day- 
ton and Montgomery County. 

A five-acre tract at West First 
Street and Euclid Avenue, gift of 
the Rev. John Kemp and his wife, 
was the seminary’s first campus. 

A three-story structure erected 
in 1879 housed the school until 
1923 when it was moved to a 35- 
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acre campus in Upper Dayton 
View. 

That first building was sold to 
the Dayton Board of Education. 


For a time it was the home of the 
Dayton Junior Teachers college, | 


with Grace Greene as principal. 


Later the Board of Education | 
used the old building as a storage | 
center; that is, until 1943, when | 
the Monsanto Chemical Company | 


rented it for a hush-hush research | 
project. After the first atomic |} 


bomb was exploded, Daytonians | 
learned that some of the bomb re- | 
search had been performed there. | 

For many years the Union | 
Biblical Seminary catalog carried ' 
a challenge—the donor of $50,000 | 
to the institution should have the | 


right to rename it. 


On June 5, 1905, John M. Bone- | 
brake of Veedersburg, Ind., gave 
the seminary 3,840 acres of Kansas | 
farm land, the biggest single be- | 
quest in the history of the school. | 


EFFECTIVE in 1909, the semi- | 
named Bonebrake, 


nary was 


honoring the six sons of DeWalt | 
Bonebrake, all of whom had been | 
United Brethren preachers. They } 


were uncles of John Bonebrake’s 
father. 


In April, 1910, the seminary 


ar yt co 
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trustees bought a 274-acre tract in | 
Upper Dayton View, retaining 35 | 


home sites. 


John H. Patterson, founder of 
the National Cash Register Com- | 


acres for a new campus. The re- | 
maining acreage later was sold for | 


pany, financed a plan for campus | 


development designed by Olmstead 


Brothers of Boston. The seminary | 
has followed the plan to date, 


ocating each building at its 
idesignated spot. 

| Bonebrake Hall, the administra- 
ition building, houses offices, sev- 
jeral classrooms and a bookstore. 
'The 10-year-old library contains 
/48,000 books, 215 current periodi- 
;cals and the collections of Evan- 


| Society. 

| The new chapel, named to honor 
|) Bishop S. C. Breyfogel of the for- 
‘mer Evangelical church, is a modi- 
‘fied Gothic structure with a seat- 


level are 12 faculty studies, two 
seminar rooms, a large classroom, 
nh 2 sacristy and a room for radio 
} and television equipment. 

LONG-RANGE plans include 
_p erection of wings to Bonebrake 
“) Hall and wings to the new dormi- 
‘} tory. Space is available for two 
/more dormitories. Administrative 
| Officials assert that development 
of the master plan has made the 
| campus one of the most beautiful 
| of America’s theological semi- 
“| naries. 
| The educational standing of the 
| school was enhanced in 1945. The 
| administration dropped the di- 
ploma school to devote all of its 
resources to the graduate school 
of theology. An increase in enroll- 
ment followed. 

In 1874 the seminary graduated 
eight of the 11 students who en- 


rolled in 1871. In 1962, there were 
54 graduates—49 with the Bache- 
lor of Divinity degree, three with 
the Master of Religious Education 
degree and two with the Master 
of Sacred Theology degree. Total 
graduates number 2,037. 

Students in 1961-62 came from 
20 states, with Ohio and Pennsy]l- 
vania in the lead, and four foreign 
countries. 

United Theological Seminary 
came into being as the result of 
the union of Bonebrake Seminary 
and the Evangelical School of 
Theology in Reading, Pa., July 1, 
1954. 


THE UNION was inspired by 
the merger of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ and the 
Evangelical Church in 1946. The 
united seminary combined the ad- 
ministrative and teaching per- 
sonnel, the libraries and financial 
resources of both schools. Assets 
of United Theological Seminary 
presently exceed $3.5 million. 

Dr. Walter N. Roberts, presi- 
dent, heads a faculty of 23, half 
of whom hold the Ph. D. degree. 
They are actively related to con- 
temporary movements in theologi- 
cal education. 

The school is an accredited 
member of the American Associa- 
tion of Theological Seminaries and 
a corporate member of the Ameri- 
can Schools of Oriental Research. 
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Chapter opp Knowledge Storehouse 


The new library, opened Mar. 
26, 1962, is more than a beautiful 
and efficient center for cultural 
growth. It is a symbol of the re- 
newal that makes Dayton and 
Montgomery county a fascinating 
area in which to reside and work. 

It is another reminder of the 
city’s determination to keep 
abreast of the tremendous national 
and international developments. 

Local interest in a library goes 
back to 1805 when a small group 
of Daytonians obtained from the 
legislature incorporation papers, 
the first issued to any city in 
Ohio. 

There was no public support 
and eventually private funds 
dwindled. An advertisement in the 
Dayton Journal, Sept. 8, 1835, re- 
vealed the plight of the organiza- 
tion: 


“LIBRARY at auction. The 
books and bookcases belonging to 
the Dayton Library association 
will be sold at auction in the 
clerk’s office at 2 p.m. Saturday, 
the 12th inst.” 

Of that library, John W. Van 
Cleve said, “The number of books 
is small, but they are well selected, 
being principally useful standard 
works.” Van Cleve’s father, Ben- 
jamin Van Cleve, was the first 
librarian. Inasmuch as he was also 
the first postmaster, he kept the 
books in the post office (his home) 
at the southeast corner of First 
and St. Clair Streets. At his death 
in 1821, the books were moved to 
the East First Street office of 
Justice John Folkerth, who later 
was elected the city’s first mayor. 

Sale of the first library did not 
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kill public interest. Twelve years 
thereafter a new association was 
formed. On Jan. 12, 1847, at a 
meeting in the mayor’s office, the 


group elected officers and direc- | | 


tors. 

Milo G. Williams, principal of 
the Dayton academy, was named 
president; Dr. John W. Steele, 
vice president; Valentine Winters, 
treasurer, and Robert W. Steele, 
secretary. The directors were 
Charles G. Swain, Ebenezer 
Thresher, Daniel Beckel, James 
McDaniel and John G. Lowe. 

Chartered Jan. 21, 1847, the 
new library occupied two rooms on 
the second floor of the Steele 
building, 12 N. Main St. Attorney 
M. E. Curwen assumed the office 
of librarian as an extra-curricular 
activity. 


BETWEEN 1847 and 1860, 
there were 13 librarians, most of 
them local attorneys. A few were 
teachers. Meanwhile, the library 
moved to the new Phillips build- 
ing at the southeast corner of 
Main and Second Streets. There 
the first reading room was opened. 

The Ohio legislature in 1853 
authorized a one-tenth of a mill 
tax for library purposes with a 
view to establishing school district 
libraries. The Dayton Library as- 
sociation, however, was. deter- 
mined not to distribute its books 
among the several schools but to 
maintain a central library. 

The tax was repealed in 1856. 
Until 1860 when the school library 
was merged with that of the Li- 
brary association, the institution 
was kept alive by the Board of 


| Education from its contingent 
| fund. 

| In 1887, the Board of Education 
| obtained from the legislature 
| power to set up an independent 
| library board to provide more 
} stable management. A board was 
| authorized, with the president of 
| the Board of Education as ex- 
| officio chairman. Later the num- 
| ber was changed to seven, the 


‘f} number now responsible for the 
‘!) institution’s operation. 


| When the library moved into its 
' new Cooper Park building in 
| January, 1888, it boasted 26,647 

volumes and 1,000 pamphlets. This 
| compares with 800,000 volumes 
now available. On its shelves are 
magazines, newspapers, pam- 
phlets, films, recordings, pictures, 
maps and a variety of documents. 


LIKE OTHER Dayton institu- 
tions, the library suffered some ir- 
reparable losses in the 1913 flood. 
Water in the basement and on the 
first floor took a toll of 46,000 
volumes, including bound volumes 
of early Dayton newspapers, many 
of them irreplaceable. 

Today there are 12 branch li- 
praries open six days a _ week. 
There are also two in city schools 
and four in county communities 
open two or three days a week. 
Three bookmobiles make regular 
trips to areas not near a branch 
library. 

In the annals of the Dayton and 
Montgomery County Public Li- 
brary, there are names never to be 
forgotten. 

To those already noted, that of 
the Hon. Roy G. Fitzgerald must 
be added. The interest and labor 
of this Dayton attorney and 
former Third District congress- 
man can never be adequately as- 
sessed. A member of the trustees 


for 36 years. Fitzgerald envisaged 
the new building long before the 
community knew that a new li- 
brary was needed. In a very real 
sense, the magnificent new struc- 
ture is a memorial to his vision, 
vigor and fidelity. 

Among the many librarians who 
have had a hand in the develop- 
ment of this institution, Miss 
Electra C. Doren is remembered 
with special gratitude. Named to 
direct the library in 1896, she es- 
tablished her own training school. 
It was the second such school in 
the country. 


EIN 1905 she resigned to become 
director of the library school at 
Western Reserve university in 
Cleveland. She returned to Dayton 
following the flood to rebuild the 
library services and continued as 
librarian until her death in 1927. 

Commented the Dayton Daily 
News: “For 30 years she has 
stood for culture, education and 
idealism in a community where 
most of us lived for things.” 

Paul North Rice of the New 
York Public Library succeeded 
Miss Doren. When he resigned in 
1935 to become director of li- 
braries for New York university, 
William J. Hamilton of Gary, Ind., 
assumed the post in 1936 and con- 
tinued expansion activities until 
his retirement in 1956. 

William Chait, Hamilton’s suc- 
cessor, had sparked a drive for a 
new library in Kalamazoo, Mich. 
His comment on Dayton’s _li- 
brary: “You have a _ wonderful 
book collection, an excellent staff 
and a wide range of services de- 
spite bad physical facilities.” 

Opening of the new main library 
and five new branches in less than 
six years after he took office has 
put Dayton deeply in his debt. 
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Chapter &@ $2 Mittion For Art 


Atop a Riverview Avenue hill 
overlooking the city stands the 
Dayton Art Institute, a perpetual 
reminder that ‘‘man does not live 
by bread alone.” 

The 15th century Italian Renais- 
sance building on a five-acre tract 
is there because a few Daytonians 
loved art enough to open a mu- 
seum. Chief among them was Mrs. 
Julia Shaw Carnell, who pur- 
chased the site and financed con- 
struction of the building. Her be- 
quest amounted to $2 million. 

Like most cultural institutions, 
the Dayton Art Institute got a 
slow start. The first organized art 
movement here was the Dayton 
Society of Arts and Crafts headed 
by B. B. Thresher, an industrialist, 
in 1902. Interest was short-lived 
Hither the community was not 
ready for such an institution or 
not enough dedicated women were 
lured into the program. 

In any event, it was Miss Linda 
Clatworthy, a former Dayton li- 
brarian, who stirred interest in 
another art organization. After a 
visit of several months in England, 
Germany and Italy, she returned 
to Dayton in 1910 on fire with a 
desire to see more beauty in the 
community. 


SHE VISITED the American 
Federation of Arts in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to garner information 
on industrial, school and com- 
munity art. Her labors climaxed 
with the organization of the Mont- 
gomery County Art Association 
on June 21, 1912, with Mrs. Henry 
Stoddard as president. 

In 1917, the name was changed 
to the Dayton Art Association. 
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That year also marked the associa- 
tion’s purchase of its first paint- 
ing, a “Country Scene,” by Chaun- 
cey Ryder. John R. Fletcher 
bought the first life membership. | 
Mrs. Valentine Winters started an | 
endowment fund with a gift of 
$500. 

The movement picked up sup- 
port with the establishment of an 
art center in the remodeled 
Kemper home at the southeast 
corner of St. Clair Street and 
Monument Avenue in 1920, with 
Herman Sachs as director. The 
plan envisaged a museum, a gal- 
lery, a staff of instructors and a 
student body. 

Mrs. Carnell, a _ philanthropist 
and art patron, matched the work 
of others with funds. Gifts of 
paintings and art objects came 
from many sources. 

Meantime, the association had 
been incorporated as the Dayton 
Museum of Arts in 1919. The in- 
corporators included Mrs. Carnell, 
Mrs. Stoddard, Mrs. Henry Foy. 
Miss Electra Doren, Mrs. H. Edith 
Jones, Orville Wright, Howard 
Marston, Valentine Winters, John 
A. MacMillan and B. B. Thresher. 
Houston Lowe was named presi- 
dent. Following his death in 1920, 
Mrs. Carnell became _ president. 
Three years later, the name again 
was changed—to Dayton Art In- 
stitute. 


IN 1922 a circulating gallery 
was inaugurated to lend con- 
temporary paintings to members 
of the institute. The idea was 
adopted by many museums 
throughout the country. From 
that year until 1929, the institute, 


Hf 


| When Mrs. Carnell presented the 
ew building to the _ institute, 
vanuary 7, 1930, she said, ‘I feel 
's if I were giving into your hands 

| child of my own. Be good to it.” 
‘WJntil her death in 1944, she cov- 
red the annual operating deficit. 
| There have been three directors 
if the institute since that epochal 
Medication day: Siegfried Weng 
(1929-1950), Esther Siever (1950- 
.956) and the incumbent, Thomas 


| _ Weng launched a program of 
J 


miniature zoo that was recently 
abandoned. During Miss Siever’s 
‘fsenure, membership support in- 
tereased notably, the educational 
role of the institute was enlarged 
land the growth of the collections 
resumed. 

Beginning in 1957, Director Colt 
and the board began a building im- 
provement program. At the same 
time, they clarified the purposes 
of the institute and redefined and 
istrengthened organizational pro- 
jcedures. 


WHEREAS the institute 
formerly operated largely as a 
center of miscellaneous community 
jactivities, it now adheres to its 
major purpose. That purpose is to 
collect, preserve and exhibit orig- 
inal works of art, to further 
knowledge and enjoyment of art 
and to provide instruction in the 
technical processes of art and de- 
sign. The art school and the mu- 
‘seum have resumed an expansion 
consistent with Dayton’s area 
growth. 

The school operates three divi- 
‘sions: A four-year course leading 
‘to a degree, a technical training 


section leading to a certificate and 
a night school for those with 
special interests. A five-week sum- 
mer session features a specialist 
in some field of the fine and 
graphic arts. Credits earned in the 
art school are recognized by ma- 
jor art schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Growth of the school 
calls for construction of a wing, 
which will be financed by the 
Rike Family foundation. 

In addition to its school activi- 
ties, the institute cooperates with 
elementary and high schools in 
the promotion of art learning. Last 
year 219 elementary and 18 high 
school groups visited the museum. 
There were 35 other children’s 
groups and 22 adult groups among 
the visitors. The Saturday schoo! 
for members’ children enrolled 
200. 

Assets of the institute exceed $4 
million. The property is valued at 
$1,657,455, the art collection at 
$1,485,896. The endowment at 
market value in 1961 amounted to 
$1,377,969. 

According to Director Colt, the 
recent growth in the number of 
paintings and other art pieces has 
been phenomenal. On the basis of 
market values, these gifts are run- 
ning about $200,000 a year. The 
institute’s purchases range from 
$10,000 to $18,000 annually. 

John Sullivan Jr., president of 
the trustees, noted in his 1961 an- 
nual report that the institute is 
favored in three ways: Extensive 
and beautiful buildings, growing 
collections and excellent support 
by the members, Dayton business 
and industry. 

“Ohio law authorizes cities to 
contribute to the maintenance of 
their museums,” he told the mem- 
bership. ‘In the past 32 years the 
City of Dayton has contributed a 
total of $10,000.” 
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The Dayton Museum of Natural 
History was marked for oblivion 
in 1952. The City Commission an- 
nounced that the old warehouse, 
home of the museum for 10 years, 
would be torn down to make room 
for a parking lot. 7 

Only the prompt action of alert 
Dayton boys and girls saved their 
beloved institution from extinction. 
Their earnings and _ collections 
totaling $25,000 triggered a com- 
munity campaign for a new build- 
ing on a 10-acre site donated by 
the city from Triangle Park acre- 
age. 

A rapidly-growing tree on the 
lawn of the new museum is a sym- 
bol of this youthful accomplish- 
ment. The tree, ancestor of the 
California redwoods, was regarded 
as extinct prior to 1944. 

A Chinese student of botany, 
who found the tree in a remote 
section of China, sent some of the 
seed cones to Harvard University. 
Harvard, in turn, distributed them 
to botanical agencies in this coun- 
try. The Wooster, O., Experiment 
station gave a 14-inch seedling to 
the Dayton museum in 1961. 


DAYTONIAN Allan W. Eckert, 
author of “The Fossil Tree That 
Lives,” in Science Digest maga- 
zine, said: “The fact that this 
large tree could manage to survive 
undiscovered in a hidden Oriental 
valley for 200,000 centuries after 
becoming extinct in the rest of the 
world is one of the great modern 
marvels of botanical discovery.” 

Rescue of the museum from ex- 
tinction by a determined band of 
Dayton youth also is something of 
a marvel. 
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Opened Sept. 15, 1893 on thé, 


had been moved three times bey 
fore it found a home in the indus- p 
trial warehouse on Patterson Boul, 
evard at Second Street in 1941. bh 
It remained, however, a kind ollj 
stepchild of the Public Library), 
Youthful enthusiasm and deter} 


Apr. 27, 1958. Funds collected byjjy 
the Junior League of Dayton, Inc.| : 
financed a planetarium, dedicated}, 
in September, 1960. A $50,000 gift], 
from the Frank M. Tait Founda-}j, 
tion covered the cost of the new : 
auditorium. I, 


ECKERT has described the mu-j, 
seum as “Dayton’s Nursery for}, 
Naturalists.” George F. Jenny) 
supervisor of education for the 
Ohio State Archaeological and}; 
Historical Society in Columbus, 
confirms that judgment. q 

He said in 1953, “I was very). 


tonians interested in nature study. | 

Richard J. Neutra of Los An- 
geles, designer of the museum and | 
planetarium, said of the latter;|}, 
“This is a place to see time roll-j 
ing . . . It deals with the basic} 


need of the mind to understand the 


\iniverse.” Planetarium programs 
or the public vary each month. 
| onventional interests in the heav- 
ms are presented as well as ‘‘spe- 
jials’” on outer space. 

| E. J. Koestner, museum director, 
joted recently, “It used to be com- 


b ast year reached more than 
750,000. 

'Perhaps more significant were 
he classes for elementary and high 
‘I.chool students who studied birds, 


lmall animals native to this area. 


, THESE ANIMALS, according 
0 Koestner, play an important role 
ia visual education. During the 
tummer they are taken almost 


“eum staff explain the animals’ 
behavior and habits. 
| A unique feature of the educa- 
“ional program centers in the Jun- 
lor Curators club and the Junior 
iNaturalist club. The former is a 
Mrroup of teenage youth interested 
(in natural sciences. Club mem- 
bership affords opportunities to 
‘| develop individual interests and to 
Ntilize museum facilities and re- 
Nisources. The Junior Naturalists 
: club is for youngsters nine through 
m1 2. 

Clearly, the museum’s emphasis 
is on youth. Junior curators and 


'irector in operating the institution. 
Ny They collect and catalog specimens, 


r 6“T’m filling out a questionnaire 
f regarding the new model cars,” an 


inquirer explained. ‘“‘They ask what 


I think of the new tail-lights. What 
I want know is the name of that 
big baboon with the repulsively 
colored rear end.’ A junior cura- 
tor replied, “It’s the mandrill.” 

Activities for adults are offered 
periodically, usually in cooperation 
with the Dayton Audubon society. 
The museum also opens its facili- 
ties for group meetings, provided 
the groups have purposes related 
to those of the institution. The 
Audubon society, the Miami Valley 
Astronomical society and the Men’s 
Garden club of Dayton meet regu- 
larly there. 


IN HER annual report for 1962, 
Mrs. Irvin G. Bieser, Museum 
president, said, ‘‘Plans are in the 
making for necessary additions to 
the building and expansion of 
services. Realization of those 
plans, however, depends on a sub- 
stantial increase in income.” 

For that year, the Museum’s 
operating receipts totaled $57,528. 
Most of this came from four 
sources — tax-supported agencies, 
Community Chest, private founda- 
tions, business organizations and 
museum-originated funds. 

More Boards of Education con- 
tributed support than ever before. 
These included: Brookville, Day- 
ton, Germantown, Jackson Twp- 
Farmersville, Johnsville - New 
Lebanon, Kettering, Madison 
Township, Mad River Township, 
Miamisburg, Montgomery County 
Board, Northmont, Oakwood, Van- 
dalia-Butler, Washington Town- 
ship, Wayne Township and West 
Carrollton. 

Also Beavercreek, Fairborn, 
Greenview, Sugarcreek, Xenia and 
Yellow Springs in Greene county; 
Piqua, Tipp City and Troy in 
Miami county, and one private 
school, Marti, in Dayton. 
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Chapter 42 A Cue For Culture 


One of Dayton’s first music or- 
ganizations was formed by John 
W. Van Cleve, organist and choir- 
master of Christ Episcopal Church. 
In 1823 he founded the Pleyel 
Society, a choral group which fea- 
tured concerts in Huston hall at 
the southwest corner of Third and 
Jefferson Streets. (Fire destroyed 
that Dayton cultural center during 
the 1913 flood.) 

There were, of course, a num- 
ber of smaller groups formed in 
that century, among them the Phil- 
harmonic society, the Mendelssohn 
Quartet, the Harmonica society, 
the Mozart club and the Lieder- 
kranz Singers. The Mendelssohn 
Quartet was the forerunner of the 
Dutch club currently directed by 
Gordon S. Battelle. 

Presently three groups hold a 
dominant position among Dayton’s 
musical organizations. They are, 
in the order of their formation, the 
Dayton Music club, the Dayton 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the 
Dayton Civic Music association. 

The Dayton Music club stemmed 
from the Mozart club which was 
organized in 1888. Mozart singers 
participated officially at the Chi- 
cago Columbian Exposition in 
1893. The club also helped to form 
the National Federation of Music 
clubs, with which the local group 
continues affiliation. 


MERGER of the Mozart club 
with a Similar organization, the 
Chaminade club, resulted in a new 
name, the Women’s Music club. 
When men were admitted to mem- 
bership, the name was changed to 
the Dayton Music club. It has a 
dual objective: “To develop the 
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musical talent of its members and 
to stimulate culture in Dayton.” jy 

The Dayton Philharmonic Or-] 
chestra, founded in 1933, hasiy 
grown apace. The number of its}, 
concerts has risen from four to 33 | 
a year. Audiences for individual}, 
concerts have increased from 400} 
to 2,500, orchestra personnel from}; 
26 to 85. 

Growth of this symphony or-|, 
chestra and its public support is}; 
due to its conductor, Dr. Paul Katz,}, 
and to its manager, Miriam Rosen-}; 


perform with the Philharmonic. |; 

The orchestra also promotes}, 
music education in Dayton area 
schools. Sixteen concerts in a four- 
day period at Memorial hall bring}, 
together annually 40,000 pupils|r 
from public and parochial schools.}, 

On the high school level, thef, 
orchestra presents three concerts], 
a year. These visits to the high], 
schools in rotation feature one-| 


trust funds to support the con-jj 
certs. i 
The Philharmonic has appeared), 


tral State, Miami and the Univer-) 


| 
legiate institutions—Antioch, Cen-|); 
| 
sity of Dayton. 3 

: 


chorus, a_ self-governing group 
organized by William J. Krebs in) 
1934, presents major choral works, 
in concerts at Memorial Hall, NCR 
auditorium, Diehl Municipal shell) 
and the Art Institute. I! 

Church, university and high 
school choirs join the chorus, in 


i 


special concerts. Nationally-known 
lingers have appeared with the 
‘chorus in major oratorios. 

| The Dayton Philharmonic Train- 
yng Orchestra, now in its 27th 


ral members of the Dayton Phil- 
»q227monic are graduates from this 
yigroup, now directed by Marjorie 
Kline. 
The Women’s Association of the 
a iPhilharmonic Orchestra raises 
Ntunds to support education pro- 
grams, including 17 scholarships 
“£0 winners of an annual contest. 
| The Dayton Civic Music associa- 
Mtion was launched in 1940 with a 


| 


single objective—to provide pro- 
‘erams by the nation’s top artists 
“for Daytonians of moderate in- 
“come. Allied with United Perform- 
Ming Arts, Inc., in New York, the 
‘Slassociation presents six or seven 
concerts a year in the NCR audi- 


f\ships at $8 apiece covers expenses. 
The yearly roundup of member- 
Siships no longer requires a major 
itleffort by the 200 solicitors. Indeed, 
is}renewals account for 80 to 90 per 
t}cent of the total. 

H. S. Nonneman, former associa- 
tion president, said the only limita- 
ll tion to the growth of memberships 
Slis the seating capacity of the audi- 
torium. 

Another milestone in Dayton 
music was the founding of the 
Westminster Choir College of 
Music in 1926 by Dr. John Finley 
Williamson of the Westminster 
Presbyterian church. Demands for 
choir directors trained by the Day- 
ton choirmaster and the willing- 
ness of Mrs. H. E. Talbott (Katha- 
rine Houk) to foot the bills lay 
behind this unique institution. 
The school moved to Ithaca, 


N.Y., in 1929 and to Princeton, 
N.J., in 1938. Now housed in new 
buildings on its own campus, it 
perpetuates the high standards de- 
veloped here. The New York Tele- 
gram calls the Westminster Choir 
“one of the finest choral bodies in 
existence.” 

Music in the public and paro- 
chial schools has flowered in the 
development of two choirs—the 
Rotary Boys’ Choir and the Inland 
Children’s Chorus. 


THE FORMER, sponsored by 
the Dayton Rotary club and di- 
rected by S. Norman Park, public 
school music supervisor, annually 
makes tours of several cities to 
sing before representative groups. 
The latter, supported by the In- 
land Manufacturing division of 
General Motors Corporation, pre- 
sents Christmas concerts in Memo- 
rial hall. Formed by the late 
Richard Westbrock, who brought 
the chorus to a high level, it now 
prospers under the baton of Jo- 
seph Geiger. 

Dayton has a number of excel- 
lent bands, including Don Bas- 
sett’s, the NCR-sponsored organi- 
zation for high school students led 
by Clark Haines, the Shrine’s, the 
661st Air Force and the Docs of 
Dixieland. 

In recent years, Carillon Park 
concerts featured by the founda- 
tion established by Mrs. E. A. 
Deeds have attracted an increas- 
ing out-door audience. 

A relatively new organization, 
the Dayton Chamber Music So- 
ciety, is winning acclaim. Add to 
these, the Dayton Madrigal Sing- 
ers, the Dayton Chorale, the Classi- 
cal Guitar Society, the Choirmas- 
ters club and you have a musical 
dish fit for a democracy. 
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| Chapter Mes History Every Day 


Since 1808 Daytonians have 
been kept abreast of their eras by 
newspapers. In the early years, 
there were occasional breaks in 
publication because of financial 
difficulties. Those breaks, however, 
are incidental in the long, over-all 
story of Dayton journalism. 

The lifelines of both the Dayton 
Daily News and the Journal Herald 
may be traced to the Repertory 
and its successor, the Ohio Cen- 
tinel. The Journal Herald, from 
an organizational angle, claims di- 
rect lineage. 

The Dayton Daily News, on the 
basis of its political principles, is 
also related to those first local 
newspapers. Both the Repertory 
and the Ohio Centinel espoused 
the principles of Thomas Jefferson, 
whose democratic party was called 
“Republican” until Andrew Jack- 
son came to power in 1829. The 
country’s first Republican party is 
now the Democratic party. 

The Journal Herald’s predeces- 
sors, in the order of their publica- 
tion following the demise of the 
Ohio Centinel, were: Ohio Repub- 
lican, Ohio Watchman, Ohio Na- 
tional Journal, Journal and Ad- 
vertiser and the Dayton Daily 
Journal. 

THE DAILY NEWS harks back 
to a similar succession: The Miami 
Herald and Dayton Republican, 
Dayton Republican, Democratic 
Herald, Western Empire, Daily 
Ledger, Herald and Empire, Day- 
ton Democrat and the Morning 
Times and Evening News. 

The Western Empire in 1844 be- 
came Dayton’s first permanent 
daily newspaper. The Dayton Jour- 
nal in 1840 began publishing a 
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Be | 
daily but soon abandoned the plar 
in favor of its former tri-weeklyj 
issues. In 
The rivalry between the Journa};, 
and the Western Empire, ofter fi 
bitter, came to a head in the Civil}, 
War period. The Journal was anti}; 
slavery and pro-Lincoln. The West 
ern Empire was pro-states rights! 
and anti-war. The fatal shooting}, 
of J. F. Bollmeyer, editor of the}, 
Western Empire, on November 1}, 
1862, enraged the Democrats. | 
The federal arrest of Clement L], 
Vallandigham, Third district con4, 
gressman and a former co-ownell, 
and editor of the Western Empire}, 
lit the fuse. 
On May 5, 1863, a mob attackec} 
and utterly destroyed the Jour! 
nal’s offices and printing plant or 
Main Street just south of Third 
Gen. Ambrose Burnside, who hacf, 
ordered Vallandigham’s arrest or] 
the ground of treasonable utter’ 
ances, slapped martial law on Day) 
ton and suspended publication oi/) 
the Journal. 

| 


HIS ACTION, in the long run’ 
proved a boon, for it was instru} 
mental in the coming of a new 
Journal owner and editor, Maj/ 
William D. Bickham, who was tc) 
win an enviable place as a jour) 
nalist. Until James M. Cox bought) 
the Morning Times and Evening) 
News, Bickham was the outstand-) 
ing newspaperman in the Miam’ 
Valley. | 

Cox scuttled the Morning Times 
and changed the Evening News tc) 
the Dayton Daily News. It was in 
August, 1898, that he began 32) 
publishing career that climaxec 
locally with the purchase of the 


Journal in 1948 and housing both 
foapers in a new plant at Fourth 
and Ludlow Streets in 1957. 

| The Journal had fallen into fi- 
nancial difficulties because of 
mounting costs, as had many other 
American newspapers. Consolida- 
tion of ownership strengthened 
00th newspapers. 

| When Cox became deeply in- 
volved in politics and public office, 
ihe found other editors to shoulder 
the daily editorial burden. Notable 
among them was Walter Locke of 
Lincoln, Neb., who took over the 
editorship of the Daily News in 
1927 . Locke, a man of liberal eee 


itor. 
He was a philosopher, defender 
. jof freedom, advocate of equal 


itelin Peres opeatiy power and 
in securing legislation in the public 
‘elinterest. 


Another editor whose service to 
the community paralleled Locke’s 


An ardent Republican, Young 
has helped to shape local, state 
and national policies of his party. 


Over the 40-year period of his edi- 


torial writing he kept a close tab 
on Dayton’s municipal govern- 
ment, as well as other vital com- 
munity interests. 

At the time of Young’s retire- 
ment, James M. Cox Jr., owner of 
Dayton’s: newspapers, said, ‘His 
honest convictions, integrity and 
newspaper ability have earned for 
him the respect of journalists 
throughout the nation ... His 
stamp on the Journal Herald has 
been marked and distinguished.” 

With the retirement of Locke 
and Young, editing of the two 
newspapers passed to younger 
men—James.E. Fain of the Daily 
News and Glenn Thompson of the 
Journal Herald. 


OTHER newspapers not related 
to these main currents of the 
city’s journalistic history rose and 
fell owing to their shallow roots. 
There was one, The Record, fore- 
runner of the old Herald, that de- 
serves attention. 

An early editor of that paper, 
Ferdinand: Wendell, got the city’s 
first big ‘“‘scoop.”” When Charles 
Guiteau was to be executed for 
the assassination of President 
James A. Garfield in 1881, Wen- 
dell went to Washington and ob- 
tained engravings of the scaffold 
and surroundings. 

As soon as word of Guiteau’s 
execution reached Dayton, the 
first Dayton “extra” rolled from 
the Record’s press. Until the com- 
ing of radio, “extras” remained 
a feature of local journalism. 
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Chapter MAA Publisher-Statesman Cox 


“The future is wrapped up in 
the question of world peace. Our 
domestic courses will be controlled 
by international conditions.” 

Events of the last half century 
have confirmed that prophecy 
voiced by James Middleton Cox, 
Dayton newspaper publisher and 
Ohio’s first three-time Democratic 
governor. 

That he understood the trend of 
events was clear in 1920. As 
Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, he made 
the League of Nations the major 
issue of the campaign. When some 
of his advisers told him that fight- 
ing for the League would cost him 
the election, he said: 

“T am in favor of going in. This 
is the supreme test. Shall we act 
in concert with the free nations of 
the world in setting up a tribunal 
which will avert wars in the fu- 
ture? This question must be met 
and answered.” . 


COX LOST the election, but he 
lived long enough to see his coun- 
try enter the United Nations. 

When he died (July 15, 1957), 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer com- 
mented: “In 1920, James M. Cox 
talked sense to the American peo- 
ple . . . But the people were not 
in a mood to listen. They yearned 
for a return to ‘normalcy.’ But in 
defeat he achieved ‘the rank - of 
statesman, one who was ahead 
of his time.” 
Earlier he had displayed the 

same political courage. Elected 
governor in 1912, Cox supported 
the Miami Conservancy project 
and a number of liberal legisla- 
tive proposals, including the Work- 
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men’s Compensation act. Adviser: 
warned that such a course mean’ 


held his course. 
As the politicians predicted, he 


a second term. However, he watj, 
vindicated when he won that tern}, 
in 1916 and a third in 1918. : 

Born on a farm at Jacksonburf§}, 
near Middletown in 1870, Cox was}; 
successively a Butler county schoo, 
teacher, a printer’s devil on @ 
Middletown newspaper and a rej}, 


ALTHOUGH his formal edu: Ch 
cation never reached the college 
level, he became one of the na 
tion’s best-read men. By his con 
stant probing for facts, he 
achieved an intellectual standing 
few college graduates attain. | 

As the late Walter Locke, Dails| 
News editor, observed. ‘‘Cox’s 
mind and contacts ranged every: 
where . . . He made full use oj 
the free opportunity which th¢ 
America of his time supplied and 
by which the America of today 
has been built. The product: A 
great American in a greai 
America.” 

In 1894 young Cox accepted ap! 0 
pointment as private secretary tc]. 
ie 


gressman by voters of the Thirc/ : 


Congressional district. 

“I left the Cincinnati Enquire1| 
with reluctance because I lovec) 
the newspaper business,” Cox rel] 
called in later years. “Yet the! 
thrill that came to me when 7) 
first saw the Capitol and the 
White House must have been the 


ame which comes to every young- 
‘cer when he first steps on what 
») him has been sacred soil.” 

) Actually, his days with Sorg in 
)/ashington prepared him for a 
“yore useful newspaper career and 
lor political leadership. When Sorg 
feclined nomination for a second 
ferm, Cox came to Dayton in 1898, 


fought the Dayton Evening News 


io his communications properties. 
/ In 1908, Third Congressional 
“listrict Democrats nominated and 
lected the young publisher to 
nembership in the 53rd Congress.. 


plected governor of Ohio. 

John S. Knight, publisher of the 
lOetroit Free Press and other 
jaewspapers, admired the Cox 
iegime. He said, “Modernization 
of Ohio’s fiscal policy, passage of 
the first workmen’s compensation 
aw, welfare and prison reform 
and outlawing of child labor are 
“among his major accomplishments 
as governor.” 

Knight might have added that 
Cox, to his everlasting credit, re- 
organized that state’s public school 
system with a view to equalizing 
educational opportunities for all 
‘Ohio children. 

However, in the judgment of his 
newspaper colleagues, Governor 
|Cox was first and last a working 
/newspaperman, who _ recognized 
news when he saw it. 


al 


AS ONE of them said, “He ex- 


following a second term, he was. 


pected two things—full coverage 
and accuracy. He could dig deep 
when he ‘smelled’ a good story on 
any beat... He demanded the 
news behind the news long before 
background reporting became 
popular. He had a capacity for 
work and a remarkable sense of 
detail. He could learn and he could 
teach.” 

Always the “Governor” to his 
associates after 1912, Cox had a 
consuming interest in sports, espe- 
cially baseball, golf and boxing. 
Errors in sports reporting, or any 
other kind for that matter, he was 
quick to spot. He loved to hunt 
with bird dogs and he enjoyed a 
good harness race. 

In his autobiography, “Journey 
Through By Years,’’ Cox disclosed 
his thoughts on health. “To me,” 
he said, “health is a matter of 
maintaining a rhythmic way of 
living. Rhythm is the lubricant of 
life, the very essence of life, per- 
haps.” fe 

He also noted that communion 
with nature contributes to health 
and efficiency. He had observed 
that ‘running water never grows 
stagnant.” It was not by accident 
that he undertook his largest 
newspaper enterprise at the age of 
69. 

One of his rules: “Never make 
an important decision when 
fatigued.” 

When Ralph McGill, publisher 
of the Atlantic Constitution, 
pressed the Governor to indicate 
the accomplishment of which he 
was the proudest, Cox cited a re- 
mark of his mother: “Jimmy, I 
want you to know you have never 
given me a moment’s sorrow.” 

James M. Cox fought hard for 
the things in which he believed, 
but he always fought fairly. 
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Chapter A ed Words and Pictures 


On Feb. 9, 1935, James M. Cox, 
owner and publisher of the Dayton 
Daily News, christened a new local 
radio station—WHIO. His remarks 
set a high standard for broadcast- 
ers in the Miami Valley. The for- 
mer Ohio governor said: 

“The voice of radio as we hear 
it this evening takes its flight 
through the heavens in an historic 
setting. The antennas of the new 
station rise imperiously between 
the banks of the Great Miami and 
Mad rivers. 

“Here it was that Tecumseh, 
the greatest Indian of all time— 
statesman, orator, warrior—fol- 
lowed the pursuits of peace and 
combat. Within sight are the fields 
now historic where Wilbur and 
Orville Wright gave to man the 
wings of the air that have carried 
him around the planet. | 

“In this inspirational scene we 
build a giant structure of steel and 
wires and insulators and all the 
magical devices of the scientific 
age. And now it takes the tongue 
of man and the melodies of poetry 
and music. 

“Birth is always a solemn thing 
and our emotions are deeply 
stirred as WHIO is announced as 
a new thing of life. May I express 
this christening sentiment — that 
the voice of this Miami: Valley 
empire will always be an instru- 
ment of dignity, culture and prac- 
tical service; that it will carry the 
light of joy to places that are 
dark; that it will build a love for 
goodness and beauty; that it will 
plant in the hearts of men a phi- 
losophy that will help them to see 
Divinity in sunshine and shadows; 
that it will sense its obligations to 
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y. 
the more than a million people}i 
who are by common interest to bell! 
our immediate radio fireside. a 
“In brief, may WHIO in its long” 
watches of the night and in its}, 
: la 

endless days be conscious ever of i 
its duty to God and humanity.” | i 
The story of radio broadcasting], 
in Dayton goes back to March,jy. 
1921, when R. Stanley Copp opened}, 
a 250-watt unit on the seventh] 
floor of Rike’s department store.],, 
Copp was engineer, program di-jj, 
rector and announcer. | 7 
WFO, the little Rike station,]}, 
was short-lived. It was outmoded), 
later that year when Stanley M. i 
Krohn established a more powerful}; 
station, WX AX, with studios in the 
Beckel hotel on East Third Street.|j, 
WXAX, the 13th radio station inj, 
the nation, went on the air May 24. 
It became WDBS in 1922, WSMK\iy 
in 1926 and WING in 1940, follow- 


WONE, began broadcasting in) 
1949, from studios in the Mer-}j, 
chants National Bank building at? 
Third and Jefferson Streets. Hl. 
Established by three Daytonians|| 
—Ronald B. Woodyard, Loren M.}}, 
Berry and J. F. Gallaher—it fea-| r 
tured music, news and sports. At) 
the time of its sale (1961) to! 
Brush-Moore Newspapers, Inc., of 
Canton, WONE was broadcasting! 
from studios at 380 West First 
Street, its present home. 
A fourth radio station, WAVI,) 
was moved from Springfield to 
Dayton in 1955. Offices and studios 
were housed 1n a new building on 
Cincinnati Street. Like WONE, 


|WAVI specializes in music, news 
‘und sports. 
| Dayton also is served by the 


tured were: Former Daytonian 
log Prank Stanton, president of the 
/yColumbia Broadcasting System; 
,guames M. Cox Jr., president of the 
ij Miami Valley Broadcasting Co., 
,.fand Leonard Reinsch, director of 
‘lil radio and television for the Cox 
stations in Dayton, Atlanta, Geor- 
“gia, and Miami, Florida. 
“| Cox observed: “The entertain- 
iment, cultural and educational fea- 
jtures of television are almost be- 
jyond imagination ... The age-old 
Jmeans of transmitting ideas 
ithrough the human eye is the all- 
Mllimportant and basic foundation for 
tllthis new industry.” 
tht) WHIO-TV programs are beamed 
*lifrom an 1104-foot tower, the 
world’s tallest at the time of 
‘its construction, on Germantown 
Street. Its 70-mile reach carries 
‘|programs to more than two mil- 
|lion persons. 
| Both WHIO and WHIO-TV are 
CBS stations. 
i} Dayton’s WLW-D, owned and op- 
‘!erated by the Crosley Broadcasting 
Corporation of Cincinnati, broad- 
cast its first television program 
Mar. 15, 1949. An NBC network 
.| station, with studios and offices at 
| 4595 S. Dixie Highway, WLW-D 


also has won millions of friends 
in the Miami Valley. 

According to the TV Yearbook, 
a television station combines with- 
in itself “fall of men’s powers to 
speak, to show, to teach, to enter- 
tain. It moves words and pictures, 
ideas and goods, persons and 
events, almost simultaneously, out 
to the widest boundaries of the 
community it serves.” 

James T. Aubrey Jr., president 
of the. CBS Television Network, 
said, ‘“No other medium can make 
the individual in his own home an 
eyewitness. to the great events of 
his time. No other medium can 
bring the world’s greatest enter- 
tainment talent right into the sight 
and sound of the family living 
room,” ie 

While it is too early to assess 
the influence of this new medium 
of communication, one thing is 
sure: Television has given urban 
and rural citizens alike a new ap- 
preciation of their part in the 
American scene. 

The growth of both radio and 
television has been fantastic. At 
the end of 1961, there were 179,- 
890,000 radio and 54,750,000 tele- 
vision sets in use in the United 
States. This compares with 26 mil- 
lion radio and six million television 
sets in the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. 

Color television, a relative new- 
comer, already has. stimulated 
sales of more than one million 
sets. 
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| gage 
Chapter AO Poverty to Poetry 


Paul Laurence Dunbar was 
Dayton’s greatest gift to the lit- 
erary world. 

“The whole phenomenon of his 
career is one of the most notable 
in the history of his people and 
the nation,” according to Benja- 
min Brawley of the University of 
North Carolina. ‘Dunbar under- 
stood not only the humor but also 
the striving of the Negro.” 

He was what the nation calls a 
natural. With freedom and _ bold- 
ness he sang of the desires, the 
struggles, the ambitions, the as- 
pirations of his people. He had the 
genius to achieve high standing 
in American literature. 

Dunbar rose to literary distinc- 
tion from grinding poverty. His 
father, Joshua Dunbar, a plasterer 
who had escaped from slavery to 
freedom in Canada, died when 
Paul was 12 years old. Paul’s 
mother, Matilda Murphy Dunbar, 
was a Kentucky slave before the 
Civil War. There was no admix- 
ture of Caucasian blood in Paul’s 
heritage. | 


MATILDA Dunbar had no for- 
mal education, but she had initia- 
tive, wit and a keen sense of liter- 
ary and spiritual values. Her 
natural endowments helped her to 
understand and appreciate the 
glowing aspirations of her son.- 

Paul was born June 17, 1872, in 
Dayton and died here Feb. 9, 1906. 
He was graduated from the old 
Central high school in 1891, the 
only Negro in the class. He had 
been editor-in-chief of the “High 
School Times” and he wrote the 
class poem. 

The bread-and-butter struggles 
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of the mother and those of her! 
ambitious son were truly heroic’ 
In sheer despair, Paul took a jok 


covered his literary gifts, for hej* 
was asked to deliver the address}? 
of welcome at the meeting of they’ 
Western Association of Writers! 


Paul a job as messenger in the’ 
Montgomery County Court House) 
and at the same time opened the) 
study of law to him. : 


“E DID once want to be a law-|}! 
yer,’ Paul wrote later, “but that! 
ambition has long since died out)’ 
before the all-absorbing desire to})! 
be a worthy singer of the songs of|}! 
God and nature, to interpret myj}' 
own people through song andy! 
story, and to prove to the many) 
that after all we are more human} 
than African.” 

Dunbar’s poems came to the at- 
tention of novelist William. Dean’ 
Howells, who made the young man|}) 
famous by introducing him to the 
world through Harper’s Weekly | 
magazine. In later comment | 
Howells said: 

“Dunbar’s brilliant and unique 
achievement was to have studied 
the American Negro objectively 
and to have represented him witk 
humor, with sympathy, and yet 
with what the reader must fee) 


—=_—_—ocomene i 


‘mstinctively to be entire truth- 
‘ulness.”’ 

’ In 1896, the young poet toured 
‘England, reading and reciting his 
verses. One of his admirers said 
mithat to hear Dunbar read from 
‘his works, with his deep rich 


hajsuited to the word, was to see 
j/him at his best. 

The maturity of intellectual 
power was manifested in his con- 
versation as well as in his writing. 
His sense of the ludicrous was 
“highly developed and nothing ri- 
“/diculous or funny escaped him. 


}assistant in the Library of Con- 
wi gress at a salary of $720 a year. 
President William McKinley named 
xj Paul an honorary colonel so that 
ihe could act as an aide in the 
inaugural parade in 1897. Dunbar 
accepted and rode in the proces- 
Sion up Pennsylvania Avenue. 

In 1898, Paul married Alice 
Ruth Moore, a school teacher and 
short story writer of New Orleans. 
During a portion of that year he 
| sought recovery from an attack 
| of pneumonia in the Catskills and 
| later in Colorado. Divorce broke 
| up his Washington home and he 
returned to Dayton, where he 
spent his last years in a hopeless 
striving for health and money. 
The witchery of his verses is 
illustrated in lines from his “Rain 
Songs”: 

The rain streams down like harp 
strings from the sky, 

The wind, that world-old harpist. 
sitteth by; 

And ever, as he sings his low re- 
frain, 


‘baritone voice, with every action | 


He plays upon the harp-strings of 
the rain. 


In addition to his poetry, Dunbar 
wrote eight volumes of prose, in- 
cluding four novels — “The Un- 
called,” “The Love of Landry,” 
“The Fanatics” and “The Sport 
of the Gods.” 

Notable among his short stories 
were: “In Old Plantation Days,” 
“Folks from Dixie,” ‘The Strength 
of Gideon” and “The Heart of 
Happy Hollow.” 


LIDA KECK Wiggins wrote in 
her “Life and Works of Paul Law- 
rence Dunbar,” “I permitted my- 
self the prophecy that the hostili- 
ties and the prejudices which had 
so long constrained his race were 
destined to vanish in the arts; 
that these were to be the first 
proof that God had made of one 
blood all nations of men.” 


In her judgment, it was the hu- 
morous quality which Dunbar 
added to our literature that most 
distinguished him. 

In The Voice of the Negro, 
Mary Church Terrell said of him, 
“A man of charming personality 
with a bold, warm, buoyant hu- 
mor of character which manifested 
itself delightfully to his friends. 
Mingled with his affability of 
manner were a dignity and poise 
of bearing which prevented the 
overbold from coming too near... 
The maturity of intellectual power 
was manifested in his conversa- 
tion as well as in his writing and 
his fund of information was re- 
markable, considering his youth 
and his meager opportunities for 
culture.” 
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Chapter AG Birds of a Feather 


Daytonians are “joiners.” The 
900 social organizations they sup- 
port include many kinds of asso- 
ciations, auxiliaries, clubs, coun- 
cils, fraternities, leagues, legions, 
lodges, sisterhoods and _ societies. 
More than half of these were 
founded by women. Garden clubs, 
for example. 

Most of these organizations are 
involved in civic or welfare pro- 
grams calling for both financial 
and personal participation. Contri- 
butions annually run into the mil- 
lions. Hours invested defy compu- 
tation. 

In addition, there are scores of 
business, educational, political, sci- 
entific and technical groups. Many 
of these are affiliated with na- 
tional bodies. All demand time and 
money. 

Before Dayton was 15 years old, 
several men met in the Hugh 
McCullum tavern, the city’s first 
brick building, to organize a Ma- 
sonic lodge. As a result, St. John’s 
Lodge of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons No. 13, with 12 members was 
chartered by the Ohio Grand 
Lodge, Jan. 10, 1812. 

Since that pioneer start, 13 other 
Masonic lodges have been char- 
tered here. The membership now 
exceeds 12,000. 


EXCEPT FOR a 10-year pe- 
riod, beginning about 1830, when 
anti-Masonic sentiment swept 
across many states, Dayton Ma- 
sonry has moved steadily for- 
ward. Symbol of its strength is the 
huge stone temple on Riverview 
Avenue. Dedicated in April, 1928, 
it is the home of 12 Blue lodges 
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|) 
and the several bodies of the York | | 
and the Scottish Rites. _ 

Among the many Masonic wel- \\ 


fare projects, none is of more local | 


operated for the benefit of Masons \) 
and their families. 


housed in a new building at First. 
and Jefferson Streets, it has a 
membership of about 7,500, all of 
whom are either Knights Templar / 
or 32nd degree Masons. 
While the Shrine has been called 
“the playground of Masonry,” 
members devote much of their time } 
and talent to financing the order’s 
13 hospitals for crippled children. | 
Needy crippled children without 
regard to race, religion or any 
other circumstance may be ad- | 
mitted to these hospitals for re- | 
habilitation. | 
Antioch temple is particularly | 
interested in the hospital at Lex- | 
ington, Ky. From the annual Horse | 
Show income and from their ‘‘Lad- | 
der of Smiles” contributions, local { 
Shriners raise about $30,000 a | 
year for that purpose. Income from | 
the annual Shrine circus does not | 
go to the hospitals but to the units | 
of the temple. However, some of | 
the units buy rungs on the “Ladder 
of Smiles.” 


COUNCIL No. 500 of the. 
Knights of Columbus was organ- 
ized here in February, 1900, with | 
68 charter members. There are | 
now five councils with a total | 
membership of about 4,000. Head- | 
quarters of the original Dayton | 


council is at 139 West Monument 
Avenue. 

This organization for Roman 
catholic men was founded by a 
joriest in New Haven, Conn. Be- 
sinning in 1882 as a fraternal in- 
surance benefit society, it has 
{added religious, educational, social 
‘welfare, war relief and public re- 
lief programs. Its major objective 
lt is service to the Catholic church. 
In 1948, the national organiza- 
jtion began a Catholic advertising 
jprogram to acquaint the public 


‘with the facts about the Catholic 


| faith. It also sponsored the move- 
ti Eiient that brought about addition 


pledge of allegiance to the flag of 
‘the United States. 
Another fraternal organization. 
}/ the Loyal Order of Moose, estab- 
lished a lodge here in 1908. Mem- 
i) bership has grown to 900. While 
the local lodge supports a Boy 
Scout troop, Little League base- 
ball and a Junior Bowling group, 
its big welfare efforts go to in- 
stitutions in Mooseheart, Ill., and 
Moosehaven, Fla. Mooseheart is 
for Moose orphans, Moosehaven 
for old Moose and their wives. 
Mooseheart, now almost 50 
years old, is a little community 
with 109 buildings on an 1,800-acre 
tract. Its $1.4 million budget in- 
cludes accredited schools, a hos- 
pital and a church for all faiths. 


DAYTON’S other fraternal 
groups include: American Wood- 
men, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
Benevolent and Protective Order 
of Elks, B’nai B’rith, Catholic Or- 
der of Foresters, Fraternal Order 
of Odd Fellows, Fraternal Order of 
Orioles, Fraternal Order of Eagles. 
Knights of Pythias and Knights of 
St. John. 

Many of these have women's 


auxiliaries. There are also the 
Eastern Star (men may join this), 
the Daughters of Rebekah, Daugh- 
ters of Isabella, Pythian Sisters 
and Daughters of the Nile. 

Sixteen kinds of service clubs 
offer business and _ professional 
men a variety of civic welfare 
projects. In alphabetical order, 
they are: American Business, Ara- 
bic, Civitan, Exchange, Fellow- 
ship, Frontiers, Gyro, High Twelve, 
Kiwanis, Lions, Mercator, Opti- 
mist, Rotary, Round Table, Ser- 
toma and Ta-Wa-Si. Of the 60 
clubs now operating in the greater 
Dayton area. Optimist has 19, 
Kiwanis 11 and Lions, eight. Not 
to be outdistanced by the men, 
Dayton women have organized five 
service clubs — Altrusa, Pilot, 
Quota, Soroptimist and Zonta. 

The oldest nationally and locally 
is Rotary International. Founded 
by a Chicago attorney, Paul P. 
Harris, in 1905, Rotary chartered 
the Dayton club in August, 1912. 

Now a world-wide organization 
with more than 473,000 members 
in 100 countries, Rotary promotes 
community welfare, good citizen- 
ship, high business and _ profes- 
sional standards and rural-urban 
understanding. In varying degrees, 
the same may be said for all of 
these clubs. 

The weekly luncheon meetings 
give community leaders access to a 
sympathetic audience. Most major 
community projects over the last 
50 years have had service club 
support. 

Community. Chest, Boys and 
Girls clubs, Scouts, institutional 
campaigns—name one and you'll 
find it had help from one or more 
of these clubs. In addition, they 
have offered aid to individuals, 
especially in the form of scholar- 
ships. 
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Chapter AS Law’s Training Ground 


By legislative act. Mar. 24, 1803, 
Montgomery county was. estab- 
lished and its boundaries pre- 
scribed. The following July 27 the 
first court session was held on the 
second floor of Newcom’s tavern 
with Judge Francis Dunlevy of 
Warren county presiding. Appar- 
ently, there were no cases of con- 
sequence to adjudicate. 

At the November session. Peter 
Sunderland was tried for assault 
and battery on Benjamin Scott. 
Sunderland pleaded guilty and was 
fined $6 and costs. 

At the June term, the first case 
was the State of Ohio versus Ben- 
jamin Scott, who was charged with 
assault and battery on Peter Sun- 
derland. Scott was found guiltless 
and was dismissed. 

In 1817 Judge Joseph H. Crane 
succeeded Dunlevy and served un- 
til 1828, when George B. Holt was 
elected by the General Assembly 
(legislature) to preside over the 
local “Supreme Court.” Judge 
Crane had been elected to Con- 
gress. This court, later abandoned. 
had exclusive jurisdiction in di- 
vorce cases. 


THE SUPERIOR Court of 
Montgomery county, established 
Mar. 29, 1856, opened its sessions 
in June of that year with Judge 
Daniel R. Haynes presiding. Judge 
Haynes had studied law under 
Judge Crane and had been ad- 
mitted to the Ohio bar in 1839. 
He continued on the bench until 
1870 when he resigned to enter 
a law partnership with Clement L. 
Vallandigham. 

Haynes was returned to the 
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bench in 1876 and was re-elected | 
in 1881. He was succeeded by | 
Judge Dennis Dwyer, who held the | : 
position until the Superior Court y 
was supplanted in 1886 by an ad- | 


ditional court of common pleas. 


Judge Crane, who came to Day- | 
ton in 1804 from New York state, | 
was the first member of the Day- | 
ton bar. He was legal counselor 
for Daniel C. Cooper, one of the © 
city’s early settlers. He was a man | 
“of large frame and commanding | 
appearance.” Crane was elected to | 
the General Assembly in 1809. Be- | 
fore his election as judge, he had | 
served from 1813 to 1816 as Mont- | 


gomery county prosecutor. 


According to George W. Houk, | 
who wrote a brief sketch of the | 
Dayton bar in 1889, no member of | 
the local bar had so wide a reputa- | 


tion as Robert C. Schenck. 


A Miami university graduate, | 
Schenck studied law in the office | 
of Thomas Corwin at Lebanon and | 
was admitted to the bar in 1831, — 
the year he came to Dayton. His | 
first political success was in the | 
Log Cabin campaign of General | 
William Henry Harrison in 1840. | 


SCHENCK at 31 was elected to © 


the General Assembly and became 


a bitter partisan. Reportedly, he | 
seldom honored his opponents by 


calling them Democrats. To him 


they were “‘loco-focos.”’ (Loco-foco | 


was a nickname pinned on the re- 
form faction of the New York 
Democratic party in 1835 when, 
at a meeting in Tammany hall, 
they tried to organize against 
“favoritism in banking laws.” The 
conservatives turned out the lights 


and left the hall. Members of the 
reform faction used phosphorous 
friction matches, newly invented 
and called “loco-focos,” to rekin- 
|\dle the lights. The press immedi- 
ately named the reform Democrats 
“loco-focos.”’) 

As an eloquent young Whig, 
Schenck served three successive 


‘| terms in Congress, beginning in 


/} 1843. He was appointed U.S. min- 
|| ister to Brazil in 1851 by President 
'| Millard Fillmore. He was among 
the first, if not the first to suggest 


/ that Abraham Lincoln be nomi- 


\nated by the Republican party, 


// successor of the Whig, for the 


| presidency. 

| Commissioned a brigadier gen- 
} eral in the Union Army, Schenck 
| was wounded in the second Battle 
| of Bull Run, losing full control of 
|| his right arm. However, he served 
'} until December, 1863, when he re- 
| signed with the rank of major gen- 
eral to accept a seat in Congress. 

He was re-elected in 1866 and 
in 1868. President U.S. Grant ap- 
pointed him minister to Great Brit- 
ain in 1871, a post he held until 
1876. 

Another Dayton attorney who 
won acclaim in local, state and 
national bar circles was John A. 
McMahon. A native of Baltimore. 
Md., McMahon was educated at 
St. Xavier university in Cincinnati, 
graduating with the class of 1849. 


HE CAME to Dayton in 1851 
to study law in the office of Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham, his uncle, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1854. 
Beginning in 1874. McMahon 
served three successive terms in 
Congress. By all accounts he was 


one of the ablest lawyers in the 
nation. 
Governor James M. Cox wrote 


of him, “There is an interesting 


sidelight which bears on Mr. Mc- 
Mahon’s prestige as a lawyer John 
H. Patterson, the head of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co., was leav- 
ing on a trip around the world, and 
Hugh Chalmers, the general man- 
ager, saw him off at shipboard. 

“Mr. Patterson’s parting words 
of advice were these: ‘I think we 
have taken up everything except 
any legal questions that might 
arise. If they do, go to John A. 
McMahon and do what he tells you 
to. If he should be out of the city 
and you are unable to reach him, 
then go to some other lawyer and 
do just what he tells you not to 
do.’ ”? 

It will be recalled that McMahon 
in his eighties drew up the Miami 
Conservancy district law that 
withstood numerous court tests 
launched by opponents of the 
measure. 

Currently, there are five courts 
of Common Pleas in Montgomery 
county. The presiding judges are 
Robert U. Martin, chief justice. 
Charles Lee Mills, Robert L. Mc- 
Bride, Don R. Thomas and Car] D. 
Kessler. 

Other county courts’ include 
Domestic Relations (Judge Vincent 
Shields), Juvenile (Judge Frank 
W. Nicholas) and Probate (Judge 
Neal F. Zimmers). 

Municipal cases are handled in 
four Dayton Municipal courts 
whose presiding judges are 
Maurice A. Russell, Arthur O. 
Fisher, Cecil E. Edwards and Wil- 
liam P. Keane. 
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Chapter AQ Medicine and Sidelines 


“The various aids to diagnosis 
and treatment are transforming 
the medical profession into a busi- 
ness. The art of practicing is be- 
ing lost.” 

Dr. Curtis Ginn, who practiced 
medicine in Dayton 50 years, 
wrote that observation after his 
retirement in 1945. In his history 
of the Montgomery County Medi- 
cal Society, he also said, ‘With 
the small number of doctors in 
proportion to the population, the 
world-wide trend toward socialism 

. . and the large increase in hos- 
pital and doctors’ bills, it is not 
improbable that some measure of 
regulation will be applied to the 
medical class.” 

Attempts to organize a medical 
society in Dayton followed, in the 
main, state and national moves 
to upgrade the profession. The 
General Assembly passed Ohio’s 
first regulatury medical law in 
1811. 

Among other provisions, the act 
included the formation of a local 
medical society in each of the six 
districts into which the state was 
divided on the basis of population. 
A local society was organized in 
1816 and, unti] 1832, the members 
met with some regularity. 


PRIOR TO the legislation, a 
medica] student formed an associ- 
ation with a physician already in 
practice. For the use of the few 
books then available and for in- 
struction in the compounding of 
drugs, the student agreed to re- 
main under tutelage for a fixed 
period. 

Upon completion of his appren- 
ticeship, he received a certificate 
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from his preceptor entitling him to 
practice. After 1811, the prospec- 
tive doctor was required to pass 
a state examination before he 
could qualify for a license. 


According to Dr. Ginn, the prac- | 


ticing of medicine in those pioneer 
days was a rather precarious way 
of making a living. Many of the 
doctors had sidelines such as farm- 
ing, lumbering, real estate, preach- 
ing and drug-selling. 

Only a few doctors were gradu- 
ates of medical schools. Dr. John 
Steele, who came to Dayton in 
1812, was the first holder of a 
medical degrve in this area. Inci- 
dentally, the first doctor in Mont- 
gomery county was Jonathan Hole 
—1797. 

A national movement in 1847 to 
raise professional standards re- 
sulted in the formation of the 
American Medical Association. 
That spurred local doctors to 
form a new society in 1849. Of 
the 14 who answered the call, four 
were suspended or expelled within 
the first year and one of the sign- 
ers of the call was refused mem- 
bership. 


AS DR. GINN points out, the 
professions of law, theology and 
medicine occupied a high position 
in the cultural and civic affairs 
of the community. Leaders of the 
medical profession felt that their 
position required a sense of duty 
and adherence to the AMA ethical 
code. 

A survey in 1853 revealed that 
25 doctors with medical degrees 
and five licensees were following 
the code. About an equal number 
of irregular practitioners refused 


' to adhere to the new standards. 
| That year marked the arrival of 
| Dr. J. C. Reeve, who, over a 30- 
year period, guided the local and 
| state societies. A graduate ot 
Western Reserve Medical Schoo! 
- in Cleveland, he learned German 
and French without a_ teacher, 
| spent two years visiting European 
| medical centers and eventually 
achieved a national reputation. 

With Dr. W. J. Conklin, who 
came here in 1869, and H. 5S. 
| Jewett in 1870, Dr. Reeve formed 
a medical triumvirate, sometimes 
_ dubbed ‘The Holy Trinity,” that 
_ ruled the local society for many 
years. 

The society was torn by the 
_ Civil War. Dr. Reeve, named presi- 

dent in 1861, belonged to the Val- 
_landigham political faction which 
opposed coercion of the South. He 
aud his family faced uneasy times 
during that highly-charged emo- 
tional era. 


TEN MEMBERS of the society 
volunteered for national service. 
One of them, Dr. McDermott, rose 
to the rank of lieutenant colonel 
and later served successively as 
Ohio surgeon general and chief 
surgeon at the National Soldiers’ 
Home here. 

In the last quarter of the 19th 
century, reports of successful op- 
erations piled up. In 1885, Dr. J. 
C. Reeve Jr. entered the local 
society. At that time he was the 
only member devoted exclusively 
to surgery. 

As viewed by Dr. Ginn, who 
died in 1959 at the age of 87, the 
high point of the 1890’s was Ohio’s 
medical registration act, “the first 
effective effort to control or regu- 


late the practice of medicine within 
the state.” 

Another doctor who exercised 
marked influence on the Dayton 
society was L. G. Bowers who lo- 
cated here in 1905. Intelligent, an 
incessant worker and politically 
astute, he held the presidency of 
the society twice and eventually 
became president of the state so- 
ciety. 

Largely because of his influ- 
ence, the Fidelity Medical build- 
ing, constructed in 1919, provided 
a permanent home for the society. 
Dr. Jewett took over the office of 
society librarian, indexing and 
cross-indexing the collection. In 
1927, the first full-time secretary- 
librarian was employed. 


IN THIS century, Dayton’s 
medical men have met recurring 
crises with vigor. During the 1913 
flood they worked diligently to 
block successfully the rise of post- 
flood epidemics. 

In World War I, 22 per cent of 
them entered the armed forces; in 
World War II, more than 40 per 
cent. So many doctors were in- 
volved in World War II that the 
government was asked not to take 
any more from this district. 

The close of the conflict in 1918 
disclosed rapid advances in spe- 
cialized medicine. The city became 
familiar with new terms: Pediatri- 
cian, neurologist, orthopedist, ob- 
stetrician, dermatologist, patholo- 
gist. Surgery became common- 
place. 

A survey in 1949 disclosed one 
doctor for 960 persons, whereas a 
century ago there was one for 
each 200 of the population in 
Montgomery county. 
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| ad 
Chapter eB4) Quiet! Hospitals 


The church established the first tant Deaconess Society in the 
hospitals. As early as the fourth Adam Pritz residence at 111 E. 
century A. D., Christians opened Fourth St. The society dedicated 
one in the Roman Empire. The a new $150,000 building on Wyo- 
first nursing order, the Saint Au- ming Street in October, 1894. A 


gustine nuns, was organized about 
1155. The Hospital of Jesus of 
Nazareth in Mexico, founded in 


year later the hospital boasted 28 
deaconesses, half of whom came 


1524, is the oldest in the Amer- from Germany where the society 
ne was founded. The others’ were 
In our country the Philadelphia recruited from the city’s German 
almshouse established by the population. 
Quakers in 1713 later became the The return of the German dea- 
Philadelphia General hospital. The conesses to their homeland ‘at the 
Pennsylvania hospital in Phila- end of the century precipitated Ee 
delphia, opened in 1751, was the crisis. To prevent the institution’s 
first constructed for the sole pur- collapse, Dr. George Goodhue 
pose of caring for the sick and the raised funds for a reorganization. — 
injured in the United States. To- In 1903 the name was changed to — 
day there are more than 7,000 Miami Valley, and the hospital be- 
hospitals in this country. came non-sectarian, = 

When the Charles F. Kettering A new $7,500,000 building was 
Memorial hospital opens in the fall dedicated in September, 1953. Bed 
of 1963, Dayton will have seven, and bassinet capacity rose to 800. 
the oldest. of which is St. Eliza- A $2,500,000 nursing education and 
beth. The number of beds will ex- residence building was opened in 
ceed 2,250. September, 1960. 

Two Franciscan Sisters of the John S. McIntire, a former Day- 
Poor came to Dayton from Cincin- ton wholesale grocer, directed that | 
nati in 1878 and founded St. Eliza- his $2,500,000 estate go to Miami | 
beth hospital in rented property Valley hospital provided the trus- | 
on Franklin Street. To meet the tees would build a combination | 
growing demands for hospital home, hospital and school for | 
care, the Sisters dedicated a new crippled, blind and incapacitated | 
260-bed unit on Hopeland Street children. In November, 1961, the | 
in November, 1882. The building trustees formally accepted the gift. 
cost $130,000. 

BARNEY Convalescent hospital | 

FIVE expansions, the latest ded- for crippled children grew out of a | 
icated in 1962, brought the bed community center established by 
capacity to 500. St. Elizabeth was Mrs. G. Harries Gorman in 1918 | 
one of the first hospitals in Ohio on Chapel Street. For the next 30 | 
to realize the importance of X-ray years it was the center for edu- | 
treatment. cational, health and recreational 

Dayton’s second hospital was activities of Hungarian, Polish, | 
organized in 1891 by the Protes- German, Lithuanian, Italian and | 
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$reek families in the neighbor- 
100d. 
A school for crippled children 


}vas completed in 1926. The builda- 
yng, a gift of the Dayton Rotary 
club, was enlarged in 1935 and in 
1952. The one-floor, ranch-type 
jcombination hospital and _ school 
has been developed without federal 
ifunds. Nor has it sought aid 
through a general appeal to the 
public. 
| Currently, Barney is supported 
iby the Community Chest, polio 
funds from a number of counties, 
‘the Ohio Department of Public 
| Welfare, the Montgomery County 
Society for Crippled Children, the 
‘sale of Easter stamps and fees 
i paid by parents. The school is op- 
jerated by the Dayton Board of 
| | Education. 
' In the planning stage is a 100- 
} bed children’s hospital on the 
| Barney site. The Dayton Children’s 
| Hospital society, in cooperation 
| with Barney, will finance construc- 
| tion. The society has $750,000 in 
i hand. Income from the Little Ex- 
| change at 45 Park Avenue goes 
_to that project. 
Grandview hospital was opened 
in 1926 by two osteopathic physi- 
cians at 325 W. Second St. In 1947 
funds raised by public subscription 
financed construction of a 64-bed 
building on Grand Avenue. Four 
additions brought bed capacity to 
290 and bassinets to 56. Grand- 
view’s investment amounts to $3 
million. 


GOOD SAMARITAN hospital, 
administered by the Sisters of 
Charity, dedicated a 250-bed unit 
at 1225 W. Fairview Ave. in May, 
1932. Public subscriptions of $1 
million were matched by the Sis- 


ters’ organization. There have been 
three additions, increasing the 
capacity to 450 beds and 115 bas- 
sinets. 

College Hill hospital on Campus 
Drive, which specializes in minor 
and emergency surgery and in 
medical convalescence, was 
founded by a group of doctors in 
1949. This 36-bed, non-profit pri- 
vate institution has plans for a 
new 100-bed facility. 

Kettering Memorial hospital, 
now under construction on South- 
ern Boulevard, will cost more than 
$8.5 million when fully equipped. 
Friends and former associates of 
Charles F. Kettering contributed 
$2 million, a federal grant provided 
$1.15 million, and the remainder 
came from the Kettering interests. 

This 300-bed hospital will be ad- 
ministered by the Seventh Day 
Adventists who operate more than 
200 hospitals and clinics around 
the world. Their church also has 
assumed responsibility for the con- 
struction of a home and school for 
nurses to cost about $1.5 million. 

A proposal to build a heart re- 
search institute on a site adjacent 
to Kettering Memorial hospital is 
in the negotiation stage. If con- 
structed, it will be named in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. James M. Cox. 
Plans call for a multi-million dollar 
institute to specialize in electronic 
monitoring equipment as an aid in 
research and treatment of coronary 
heart disease. 

Expansion and development of 
Dayton’s general hospitals would 
have lagged without the generous 
support of the community, includ- 
ing the commercial and industrial 
organizations. Contributions from 
these sources have run to the mil- 
lions. 
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Chapter FF | Safety at Your Door 


The efficiency and integrity of 
a city’s police and fire departments 
reflect the attitude of its citizens. 
The professional guardians of 
public safety usually live up to the 
expectations of the people they 
serve. 

John C. Whitaker, appointed 
chief of Dayton police in 1901, 
said: “The very pith and marrow 
of orderly municipal government 
is found in the efficiency of its 
policemen. If they are weak the 
entire body politic is weak. If they 
are corrupt, it betokens a laxity in 
the morals of the community that 
continues them in office.” 

Dayton’s police protection began 
with the appointment of Cyrus 
Osborn as constable, June 10, 
1797, shortly after the settlement 
had weathered its first year. 

The charter of 1805, creating 
the town of Dayton, made pro- 
vision for a town marshal whose 
duty was “to suppress all riots, 
disturbances and breaches of the 
peace.”’ Until 1833, the marshal 
was the town’s only police officer. 
That year a watchman was ap- 
pointed to patrol a section of the 
town. 


AS THE community grew, dep- 
uty marshals were added to the 
force until 1867 when the state 
legislature made Dayton a city of 
second class with the privileges 
of organizing a police department. 
However, a new legislature re- 
pealed the 11-month-old act, re- 
turning the city to a regime of 
marshals. Dayton’s first metro- 
politan police force was, therefore, 
short-lived. 

It was not until 1873 that the 
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city was able to organize another — 
metropolitan police force, with a | 


chief, two lieutenants, 26 patrol- 


men, three roundsmen (sergeants) | 
last- ' 


and three turnkeys. The 
named operated the city prison. 
The department was directed by 
a Board of Police Commissioners. 
In 1908 the board was abolished 
in favor of a safety director ap- 


pointed by the mayor. With the © 


adoption of the commission-man- 
ager form of government in 1914, 


the police department became a 


division of the Department of 
Public Safety. 


In the annals of local police © 
Rudolph F. Wurstner | 


service, 
achieved a unique record. A mem- 
ber of the force 46 years and chief 
from 1925 to 1949, he set a high 


standard for his successors: “Be | 
a straight shooter and observe the | 


golden rule.” 
At the time of his retirement, 


his colleagues said he was a 
symbol of honesty to the city’s — 
Dayton’s senior | 
citizens won’t forget how Wurstner | 


“men in blue.’ 


and Fire Chief Kirby enlivened | 


club meetings with their friendly 
feuding. 


PERSONNEL of Dayton’s po- 
lice division in 1961 numbered 
426. Of these, five were captains, 
10 lieutenants, 56 sergeants, 301 
patrolmen and seven policewomen. 

According to the annual report 
issued by Chief Paul J. Price be- 
fore his retirement in 1962, the 


division operates five sections— _ 


detective, patrol, traffic, personnel, 
and records and services—and a 
juvenile bureau. 


| 


The city with a population in 
fexcess of 260,000 has been divided 
finto four police districts. Each 
district has been sub-divided into 
beats manned by one- or two-man 
/cruisers. 
Dayton’s new chief of police, 
‘Lawrence C. Caylor, a 25-year vet- 
eran of the division, faces increas- 
ing crimes with 1.6 officers per 
1,000 population, compared with 
/2.6 per 1,000 nationally. 

Dayton’s first fire of any con- 
“sequence destroyed Daniel C. 
y Cooper's mills at Hill and Water 


‘Streets, June 30, 1820. Immedi- 
| ately thereafter, the town council 

| bought some ladders and leather 

‘buckets for use by a volunteer 
‘fire brigade. However, when the 

- fighters were called to fight 

‘a fire at the George Grove hat 

) store in November, 1824, the town 

council discovered how impotent 

| the bucket brigade was in handling 

a big fire. 

_ At the council’s command, H. G. 
Phillips found a fire engine in 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island, priced at 
$226. Atop its square wooden tank 

of 150-gallon capacity was a pump 

operated by a crank. Daytonians 
called it a “coffee mill” engine. 


THE BURNING of the Journal 
office and printing plant in 1863 
was the last serious fire fought 
by volunteers. In March of that 
year, the state legislature author- 
ized a loan for the purchase of a 
steam fire engine. The following 
October the city council estab- 
lished a paid fire department. 

Fires which destroyed Huston 
Hall in 1865 and Turner’s Opera 
House in 1869 disclosed the city’s 
inadequate water supply. 

Accordingly, a contract was 
signed with the Holly Manufac- 
turing Company to supply water 
from wells drilled near Mad river 


in the neighborhood of Keowee 
Street. The downtown test of the 
new water works, Mar. 31, 1870, 
drew visitors from other cities. 
For many years, Daytonians talkea 
about their Holly water. 

Under a legislative act of 1880, 
the city established a Board of 
Fire Commissioners to administer 
the department. In July the com- 
missioners named Daniel C. 
Larkin, a former railroad engi- 
neer, as chief. He substituted a 
hose wagon for the old hose reels, 
a big improvement at the time. 

When Larkin retired, Mar. 1, 
1907, with a 27-year record, he 
left to his successor, Frank M. 
Ramby, a metropolitan fire-fight- 
ing force. 


IN 1917, Chief Ramby retired 
the departments’ last horses—“Ty 
Cobb” and “Hans Wagner,” named 
for two famous baseball players. 
Upon his retirement in 1935, he 
was succeeded by William F. 
McFadden, who died from injuries 
in the 1939 fire at the Neal cafe- 
teria on West Third Street. His 
successor, Joseph A. Kirby, insti- 
tuted a two-platoon system. 

The present chief, Forrest B. 
Lucas, commands a force of 432 
men organized into 20 companies 
operating from 16 firehouses. The 
division has 25 fire engines, nine 
aerial trucks, six ambulances, 20 
autos and 11 small service trucks. 

Dayton fire losses in 1961 
totaled $244,180, or 93 cents per 
capita, very low compared with 
the national average. 

Like the police division, the fire 
division of the Public Safety De- 
partment is housed in a new build- 
ing at Main Street and Monument 
Avenue. The modern police head- 
quarters at 335 W. Third St. was 
the first of the new structures 
envisaged for the civic center. 
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‘ = 6 | 
Chapter i y Historical Nuggets 


Any concise history of a com- 
munity must bypass, of necessity, 
many interesting individuals and 
items. This last chapter of “Day- 
ton—Gem City of Ohio” offers the 
curious student a number of those 
for further study. 

In the professional vocations: 
John W. Van Cleve, first male 
child born in Dayton and the city’s 
first all-round scholar; Dr. August 
J. Foerste, old Steele high school 
scientist whose eminence in geo- 
logy was recognized nationally; 
Dr. Elmer R. Arn, _ top-flight 
surgeon, who promoted children’s 
interest in good music. 

Mrs. Anne O’Hare McCormick, 
New York Times writer on inter- 
national affairs, and Horace Lytle, 
advertising executive and author 
of dog stories. 

While Attorneys John A. Mc- 
Mahon and Roy G. Fitzgerald were 
mentioned in previous chapters, 
students will find.a detailed study 
of their legal and- civic careers 
highly rewarding. McMahon was 
one of the nation’s ablest lawyers. 
Fitzgerald probably kept more 
irons in the fire than any other 
Daytonian of his era. He was in- 
terested in everything. 


DAYTON’S BUSINESS and in- 
dustry was-enriched by scores of 
ingenious leaders. Among them 
were George Antrim, Albert A. 
Horstman, Torrence Huffman, 
Fred .Kohnle, Peter Kuntz, Oscar 
M. Polk, Harry S. Price Sr., Adam 
Schantz Jr., John Q. Sherman, 
George Walther and Morris Wood- 
hull. 

Antrim, founder of the Gem City 
Ice Cream Co., was a_ prolific 
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writer of rhymes, most of them” 


humorous. Horstman founded a 
printing plant and achieved an 


enviable record as leader of Mont: | 


gomery County Democrats. 
Huffman, banker and member of 
one of Dayton’s old families, had 
few peers in_ business. 
pioneered the manufacture of price 
tags and machines to fasten them 
to garments. His Monarch Mark- 


Kohnle » 


ing System Co. continues to grow. | 


Kuntz, developer of the Peter 


Kuntz Lumber Co., commanded at- — 
tention wherever he went. His’ 
carelessness in dress disguised his » 
rare business prowess. Polk’s City | 


Machine and Tool Co. grew into 


the Sheffield Corporation which | 


has an international reputation as | 
a producer of precision measuring | 


instruments. 

Price established Price Brothers 
Co., manufacturer of concrete 
products for the construction and 
pipe-laying industries. Schantz 


constructed a number of buildings | 


on Ludlow St. and fired the 


imaginations of the faint-hearted | 


with his speech on flood-prevention 
and with a pledge of $120,000 to- 
ward the $2 million enginering 
study. 


SHERMAN, FOUNDER of the | 


Standard Register Co., led the 
campaign to build Good Samaritan 
hospital. Walther’s Dayton Steel 


Foundry Co. became one of the 


nation’s biggest producers of steel 
wheels for the manufacturers. of 
motor trucks. 


Woodhull was a pioneer manu- 


facturer of fine carriages. Before 
the dawn of the automobile era, 
Woodhull carriages won national 


prestige, particularly in the north- 
yeast and southwest sections of the 
country. 

Older sportsmen in Dayton still 
talk about Nelson (Bud) Talbott, 
all-American football player at 
‘Yale. 

Among the notable clubs of long 
standing, four continue to thrive. 
The Bicycle club and the Dayton 
club represent cross-sections of the 
' city’s business and _ professional 
leadership. Oldtimers recall with 
‘gratitude the Bicycle club’s role 
‘in directing the clean-up of Day- 
| ton’s streets following the 1913 
| flood. 

' The Engineers club is one of the 
‘finest of its kind, as the founders 
meant it to be. It has the advant- 
age of a superb home, the gift of 
‘Col. E. A. Deeds and Charles F. 

Kettering. Dayton engineers will 
‘celebrate their club’s 50th anni- 
'versary in 1964. 

The Dayton Woman’s club, or- 
ganized in 1916, bought the old 
Bimm home at 225 N. Ludlow St. 


that year and enlarged it in 1958. 


Mrs. Charles Kumler, the first 
president, set a high standard for 
the club’s social, cultural and civic 
activities. Membership is limited 
to 1,400 seniors and 200 juniors. 


MICHAEL OHMER’S diary, 
written in 1901, is ‘‘A Boy’s Im- 
pression of Dayton 64 Years Ago.” 
Among numerous items, he noted: 


“The Court House was used 
every night during the political 
campaigns. The winning party 
built great bonfires on the corners 
of the streets, principally Second 
and Main and Third and Main. 


Store boxes were then kept on the 
sidewalks, an invitation for the 
boys to help themselves and they 
did.” 

D. L. Medlar’s diary covering 
the years 1859-61 discloses many 
details of the local tensions inci- 
dent to the Civil War. It recounts 
Abraham Lincoln’s visit to Dayton 
in 1859 and Medlar’s impression 
of the future President’s speech 
at the courthouse. 

A love story involving Medlar 
and Clara Soule, a Dayton portrait 
painter, threads its way through 
this remarkable diary. 

Both diaries are among the col- 
lections of the public library. 


FINALLY, students with an 
eye to the future will find ‘‘Mega- 
city 70-75” worth careful study. 
It’s an area projection conceived 
by John D. Yeck, advertising exe- 
cutive, and publicized by the Day- 
ton Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Dayton lies at the intersection 
of Interstate Routes 70 and 75, 
focal point of the “Megacity” idea. 

Yeck asserts, “New high-speed 
highways have now cut time-dis- 
tance so much that a whole group 
of cities around Interstate Routes 
70 and 75 have become, for prac- 
tical business purposes, one huge 
“Megacity.” 

The concept includes the metro- 
politan areas of Cincinnati, Colum- 
bus, Dayton, Hamilton, Lima, 
Middletown and Springfield and 
Richmond, Ind. 

The “Megacity” area has a popu- 
lation of 3,700,000 (1960 census), 
an annual buying power in excess 
of $7 billion and more than 5,000 
industrial plants. 
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Annual Reports of business, industrial, governmental, educa- 
tional and cultural organizations 

Charlotte Reeve Conover, Dayton and Montgomery County, 
1932 

Henry Howe, Historical Collections of Ohio, 1908 

Memoirs of the Miami Valley 

Robert W. and Mary Davis Steele, Early Dayton, 1896 

M. E. Curwen, A Sketch of the History of Dayton, 1850 

U. B. Publishing Co., History of Dayton, 1889 

A. W. Drury, History of Dayton and Montgomery County, 1909 

Benjamin Van Cleve, Memoirs 

John F. Edgar, Pioneer Life in Dayton and Vicinity, 1896 

A. D. Storms, City of Dayton, 1904 

Chamber of Commerce, Greater Dayton, 1910 

Bartholomew & Associates, Dayton Survey, 1954 

William B. Werthner, Background of Early Dayton History, 
1928 

L. H. Everts, Historical Atlas of Montgomery County, 1875 

Philip McKee, Great Days in Dayton (radio scripts), 1941 

Jcseph W. Sharts, Biography of Dayton, 1922 

John C. Bollens, Metropolitan Challenge, 1959 

D. L. Sollenberger, Montgomery County Survey (thesis), 1935 

E. H. Roseboom and F. P. Weisenburger, A History of Ohio, 
1934 

Log Cabin, Whig Party publication, 1840 

Arthur E. Morgan, Miami Conservancy District, 1951 

NCR Weekly, Flood Edition, 1913 

N. M. Clark, Saturday Evening Post, March, 27, 1937 

Bell Telephone News, May, 1913 f 

Story of the Miami Conservancy District, 1931 

Frank L. Clement, The Copperheads in the Middle West, 1960 

James L. Vallandigham, A Life of C. L. Vallandigham, 1872 | 

C. E. Rightor, City Manager in Dayton, 1919 | 

Joseph Myers, Modern Dayton Government 

Arch Mandell, Municipal History, Conover, Vol. I | 

Reprint of the Dayton Charter, 1943 i 

Papers of Wilbur and Orville Wright, 1953 

F. C. Kelly, The Wright Brothers, 1950 . 

J. R. McMahon, The Wright Brothers, 1930 

H. H. Arnold, Airmen and Aircraft, 1926 i 

Britannica, Vol. 23 | 

Mark Sullivan, Our Times, Vol. 2, 1930 i 

Century Magazine, September, 1908 

American Heritage, Vol. 11, February, 1960 | 

Smithsonian Institution, Treasure of Science, Vol. 3 

F.. C. Kelly, Miracle at Kittyhawk, 1951 

Elsbeth E. Freudenthal, Flight Into History, 1949 

WPAFB Booklet, March, 1962 . 
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Dayton Real Estate Board, History of WPAFB 

WPAFB, Guide, 1960 

Samuel Crowther, John H. Patterson, 1923 

Isaac F. Marcosson, Colonel Deeds, 1947 

Isaac F. Marcosson, Wherever Men Trade, 1945 

T. A. Boyd, Professional Amateur, 1957 

Rosamond McPherson, Boss Ket, 1961 

Winters National Bank, Down Through the Years, 1937 

Third National Bank, This Our Dayton, 1938 

Chamber of Commerce, Dayton—City of Industrial Ad- 
vantages, 1949 

Dayton Power & Light Co., Seventy Years of Electricity, 1953 

Tait Manufacturing Co., Frank M. Tait, 1957 

Warren H. Deem, Barney & Smith Car Works (thesis), 1953 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Industrial Survey, 1918 

I. L. Schwartz, Dayton During the Civil War, 1949 

John R. Tunis, The American Way in Sport, 1958 

Football Encyclopedia 

Publications of the Jewish Community Council 

L. G. Battelle, Pilgrims of Grace, 1948 

Rev. H. F. Colby, History of the First Regular Baptist 
Church, 1924 

John W. Owen, A Short History of the United Brethren 
Church, 1944 

Rev. J. Frank Gibson, The Presbytery of Dayton, 1926 

Jesse B. Gilbert and D. Frank Garland, Brief History of the 
First Lutheran Church, 1940 

Publications of the Church Federation of Greater Dayton 

Rev. H. F. Colby, E. E. Barney, 1881 

Rosamond McPherson, History of Dayton YMCA, 1953 

YMCA and YWCA Brochures and Pamphlets 

E. E. Barney, Education of Girls in Dayton 

Rev. William D. Hickey, Catholic Schools in Dayton 

Profile ’62, Catholic Education in Archdiocese of Cincinnati, 
1961-62 

Sister Ann, A History of Catholic Education in Dayton 

Miami-Jacobs College, Centennial Brochure 

William O. Wehrle, A History of the University of Dayton, 
1937 

John E. Garvin, Centenary of the Brothers of Mary, 1917 

Joseph J. Panzer, Retrospect and Prospect (UD), 1940 

Robert W. Steele, Public Schools and Library, 1889 

Elizabeth Faries, History of the Dayton Public Library, 1947 

Knights of Columbus, The Five Hundred, 1922 

Robert N. Feicht, History of St. John’s Lodge No. 13, 1962 

W. J. Hamilton, Dayton Newspapers and Their Editors, 1937 

James M. Cox, Journey Through My Years, 1946 

Benjamin Brawley, Paul Laurence Dunbar, 1936 

Lida Keck Wiggins, Life and Works of Paul Laurence Dunbar, 
1896 

Mary Church Terrell, The Voice of the Negro 

Victor Lawson, Dunbar Critically Examined, 1941 

Ohio in the Twentieth Century, Vol. 6 
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Mrs. P. L. Dunbar, Paul Laurence Dunbar, Poet Laureate of 
the Negro Race, 1914 

Elmore True, Dayton Fire Department (radio scripts), 1949 

E. H. Durst, History of the Police Department, 1961 

Paul J. Price, Annual Report of the Police Department, 1961 

Dr. Curtis Ginn, History of Montgomery County Medical 
Society 

Hospital Brochures 
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